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“We here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain, that this nation under God shall have a new 
birth of freedom and that government of the people, by the people, and for the people shall_not perish from the earth” 


FOR THIS WE FIGHT 











The Old Reliable...Yesterday...Today...Tomorrow 





Forest fires destroyed an estimated $40,000,000 
in Southern timber in 1942! Itis your patriotic 
duty to help stamp out this obstacle to victory 
and postwar Southern progress. 





Cooking 
the Axis Goose 


LANES, tanks, guns, ships, munitions, 

flowing from Southern industry, are liter- 
ally writing the history of Axis defeat on 
every battle front . . . cooking the Axis goose— 
Southern style! 


Blazing blast furnaces, giant steel mills, enor- 
mous tin plate plants, and numerous fabri- 
cators and finishers of iron and steel products 
in five Southern states served by the L & N 
Railroad have furnished a large portion of 
the Nation’s contribution of essential pro- 
duction to the great war. 


A mighty train of 112,000 cars, crowding 
the L&N main track from Cincinnati to New 
Orleans, 950 miles, would carry only a part 
of the annual Southern production of steel 
and its products. Hordes of additional trains 
are required to handle the incidental ore, 
stone, coal, coke, manganese and other 
things essential to steel manufacture. 


This constitutes a miracle of production and 
transportation — Free Enterprise at work in 
Southern industry and railroad transporta- 
tion—can any other nation or any other 
form of government match such performance? 
In peace times the growth of the South has 
been constant if not so spectacular. No 
agency has contributed thereto more than 
railroad transportation. None will do more 
in the future. 

The L&N, The Old Reliable, hopes to keep 
modern in its facilities and service and thus 
merit the good will and patronage of its 
peoples. 


President 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD 


BUY WAR BONDS FOR VICTORY 
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Developing HEALTH-on-the-HOME-FRONT 
is a War Job for all of us! 








Help make the answer “Yes” to question, 
“‘Am | Physically Fit?’’ Send today for free 
material on Health and Good Grooming. 


HOSE on the Home Front have a vital job to 

do, too. And its successful outcome depends 
greatly on physical fitness. For bodies as well as 
minds must be trained to guard America’s morale 
and well-being. 

Thanks to the thousands of teachers who realize 
this important fact, the growing generation, from 
primary grades to college years, is benefiting by 
modern educational work in health and hygiene. 

If you teach any of the groups listed at the right, 
you will find our free material on dental health, 
physical training, and personal grooming a big 
help in your work. So send today for these care- 
fully planned aids to well-rounded programs. They 
include colored wall chart, teaching pamphlet, and 
student material. 








DENTAL HEALTH for 


ELEMENTARY GRADES 

HIGH SCHOOL HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION CLASSES 

SCHOOL NURSES AND DENTAL HYGIENISTS 


PERSONAL HYGIENE—GOOD GROOMING for 
HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CLASSES IN 
Health and Physical Education 
Home Economics 
Hygiene 
Commercial Subjects 
Vocational Guidance 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION for 
HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
(including special pre-induction program) 








Use the Coupon below to request these FREE Programs 
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Bristol-Myers Co., Department ST 24, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. | 
Please send me the following free visual material: (Check items wanted) 
DENTAL HYGIENE (for any grade) Set PERSONAL GROOMING wap : 
| Wada Pvt pe mn neuer ad z wall ine os iid “Perspiring is Healthful, but” wall chart O 
Class Hygiene Checkup Record and Certificates. [7] — ° or 2 “Little ised Count | 
~ a 
New Cardboard Model of Set of Teeth O a: Ud] 
(For demonstrating proper tooth brushing) Student Leaflets and Good Grooming Guides... .[[] 
‘Soe ee a : ee pagae _ Grooming for the Job wall charts as ; 
eaee = (With Grooming Twins Stunt) 
| | 
| MUSCLES AND EXERCISE (For High School or Coilege Physical Education Classes only) | 
“Exercise is Vital, but” wall chart [] “Am I Physically Fit?’ Student Folders... CJ ; 
| Physical Fitness Chart with Standards and Tests.................... CT | 
| eee coc ccna teastibceitligteaaibbs Name of school or college. .....0.....::ccccsctccscssseesntineesene ; 
(Where you teach) 
| Schaol Serece Achdree.....cccccsssnessssssnsssesnssee City a inns AM hii ; 
| (Check): Elementary? >. Cee........... Sr. High? CIE oo scsscesics Other? | 
Grade Taught .. Subject........... ... Number of classes I teach : 
4 Number of students enrolled in one class: Girls Boys | 
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Westinghouse School Service 
offers you these aids to better teaching 


School Service is a unit of Westinghouse, set up to pro- 
vide help in the teaching of science and related subjects 
from the sixth through the twelfth grades. 

It has two aims—to help the teacher keep abreast of 
new developments in science, and to provide material for 
student use which will help make teaching more effective. 


Here are some of the aids Westinghouse School Service 
now offers: 





1. “The Little Science Series” of booklets on various 
scientific subjects. These are constantly revised to in- 
clude the newest achievements of American research and 
each includes a number of simple observations and experi- 
ments for home or classroom. For grades seven to twelve. 
Free; order one for each member of the class. Six titles 
are now ready. 





2. Wall Charts in Science: A detailed chart of the 
whole electromagnetic spectrum, and one on “The Big- 
gest and Littlest Things in the Universe,” are now ready. 
There is a charge of $2 for the former, $1 for the latter. 
Both are printed in several colors, mounted for hanging. 


3. Charts on “Everyday Electricity” are available 
without charge. These are 25” by 36”, printed in two 
colors. They show how common electrical appliances 
work, and are suitable for use in the sixth to twelfth 
grades. Four are now ready “The Incandescent Lamp,” 
“The Electric Toaster,” “The Electric Motor,” and “The 


Vacuum Cleaner.” 





These materials have been prepared under the super- 
vision of Westinghouse engineers. These men are leaders 
in scientific research and also have had considerable edu- 
cational experience through the extensive training pro- 
gram which Westinghouse maintains for its employees. 


Services and materials available through Westing- 
house School Service are listed in the catalog of teachers 
aids, which is sent free on request. For a copy of this book, 
or for any of the materials described above, mail the 
coupon below to School Service, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, 306 Fourth Avenue, P. O. Box 
1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


Westinghouse 


Plants in 25 Cities Offices Everywhere 





School Service 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
306 Fourth Avenue, P. O. Box 1017 

Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


Please send materials checked to the address listed at the bottom 
of this coupon. 


Quantity (Order enough for every member of the class) 


jg a eerie “The Stuff Our World is Made Of” 
eee “Eyes for the Little Worlds” 

Meir) Stal RE “Strange Peoples of the Little Worlds” 
EEE st “Amber and Amperes” 

sit Saati es “Today’s Ben Franklins” 

Pee ee ee “Science in Everyday Things” 


( Chart “The Biggest and Littlest Things in the Universe” 
(Price $1.00) 
() Chart The Electromagnetic Spectrum (Price $2.00) 


(Make checks or money orders payable to 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co.) 


Charts on Everyday Electricity 
0 “The Incandescent Lamp”; [] “The Electric Toaster”; 
CJ “The Electric Motor”; [J “The Vacuum Cleaner.” 


( Catalog of Teachers’ Aids Available from Westinghouse 
School Service 











Name Position 
School ‘a 
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City P. O. No. State Tenn-24 








Editorial Comment... . 


THE TEACHER SITUATION IS CRITICAL 


Each year in the United States 93,000 teachers change 
positions, retire, marry, or otherwise make it necessary to 
obtain replacements. In other words, in about one teach- 
ing position in ten, each typical year, there is an individual 
new to the position. This condition, although many in- 
dividual teachers improve their salaries and opportunities 
by such changes, has always placed an administrative strain 
upon schools. 

This year the problem has more than doubled. One 
hundred twenty thousand teachers have left teaching since 
Pearl Harbor, for reasons directly associated with the war. 
One hundred seventy thousand teachers are new to their 
positions this school year. Forty-four thousand teachers 
are being paid less than $600 for the school year 1943-44. 
Two hundred fifty-four thousand teachers will get less than 
$1,200 this year. Living costs have risen twenty-six per 
cent since August, 1939. Teachers college enrollments 
have dropped sixty per cent below 1940-41. Fifty thou- 
sand emergency teaching certificates will be issued this 
year. 

Yes, the facts do indicate that the teacher situation is 
critical. 

WHAT OF TENNESSEE? 

Facts indicate that the situation in Tennessee is com- 
parable to that existing in the whole of the United States. 
Returns from questionnaires on 12,377 elementary teachers 
show that 3,258 or 25.5 per cent are new to their posi- 
tions this year. One county reports that of sixty-nine 
teaching positions, fifty-five are new to their positions. 
One thousand of the number reporting are teaching for the 
first time and 2,259 or 18.3 per cent are teaching on per- 
mits. In other words, almost one teacher in every five 
does not meet the statutory requirements set up for 
teaching. 

The situation in the high school is no better. Eight 
hundred eighty-four teachers of the 3,630 on which reports 
are available are new to their positions this year. This 
means that for every four teachers, one is new to her 
position. More than 200 of the high school teachers are 
teaching for the first time, while two hundred seventy-two 
are teaching on permits. 

In spite of the increase in salaries this year, the pay of 
the teachers of Tennessee is not commensurate with the 
dignity of their profession or with the services being 
rendered. The average salary of elementary teachers is 
less than eight hundred dollars per year or about sixty- 
five dollars per month on a twelve-months basis. Many 
teachers are working for as little as sixty-four dollars per 
month for eight months or $512 per year. 

The salaries of high school teachers average more than 
the salaries of elementary teachers, but there are many 
high school teachers who make as little as $100 per month 
for nine months or $75 per month on the yearly basis. 

Yes, the facts indicate that the teacher situation is 
critical in Tennessee. But the above facts do not reveal 
the whole story. 


a 


There are classrooms in the state which are filled by 
persons who have never taught before; who have had no 
training for teaching; and who have less than a high school 
education. To make up for the loss of teachers, in many 
instances school classes have been greatly overcrowded. 
The schools of country and village, where teachers have 
always been the most underpaid, have been hardest hit. 
Commercial teachers, science teachers, physical education 
teachers, mathematics teachers, and shop teachers are 
almost impossible to find, and many schools have had to 
close these departments. 


WHO SUFFERS? 

It is the children of Tennessee and the nation who suffer. 
The heaviest burdens of war are carried by youth. They 
fight its battles. In the long years after, they pay for 
much of its cost. Even the younger children of wartime 
are often children of neglect. In America a rising tide 
of juvenile delinquency weakens the foundations of morality, 
religion, and culture. 

When the long hours of war-working fathers and mothers 
deprive many children of parental care, it is especially 
important to protect and strengthen the school of the 
child. Since Pearl Harbor there has been a marked decline 
in the quality of education in many classrooms. 

The children of today will be the men end women of 
tomorrow. They must carry the burdens imposed upon 
civilization by this war for which they are not responsible. 
It is they who must keep the peace, if peace is kept. It 
is they who must fight the next war, if the peace is not 
kept. It is they who must carry out such postwar plans 
as may be made. If the children of Tennessee are to carry 
their responsibilities tomorrow, they must be educated 
today. They do not wait to grow up. The time for their 
education is now. Tomorrow will be too late. 

The teachers of the state realize that the schools have 
suffered. They also realize the seriousness of any letdown 
in our educational program. That the teachers are aware 
of the situation and that they are determined to see that 
the children suffer as little as possible, in spite of the low 
salaries and the lowering of standards for teachers, is 
evident from the following resolution adopted recently by 
the Representative Assembly of the Tennessee Education 
Association: 


We are aware keenly of the ill effects resulting from war conditions 
of the schools. It shall be our purpose during the emergency to 
exert unusual efforts to enable the schools to accomplish the purposes 
for which they have been established, and to justify in terms of 
quality of work the investment which the taxpayers make in them. 

It is apparent that children are emotionally disturbed and filled 
with anxiety because of the war. Furthermore, human rights, which 
have been won at great sacrifice, are of necessity being held in 
abeyance or given up during wartime in order that the war may more 
effectively be prosecuted. 

As teachers we pledge ourselves to give the best instruction of 
which we are capable to the children whom we teach and to make 
them aware of the rights temporarily being given up and the causes 
thereof. 

We also will endeavor to teach to and impress upon all our 
pupils the great sacrifice made and price paid by their forefathers 
in securing these rights and privileges, now relinquished. 

We further pledge ourselves to so instruct the children coming 
under our tuition that they may become the type of people who can 
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and will take back these rights when the emergency is over and 
exercise them with magnanimity. 

We feel that American democracy, with its ideals and purposes, 
can be perpetuated only through the proper training a all our 
people. To this end we rededicate ourselves as teachers. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE? 

Money will not solve all problems. Money alone will 
solve few problems. But a substantial increase in teachers’ 
salaries will help the situation a great deal. It will make 
it possible to hold teachers in their present positions and 
will give them a feeling of security and peace of mind 
which comes from being able to meet bills as they come 
due each month. Teachers of Tennessee have given de- 
voted service to every call since Pearl Harbor. They have 
not complained. They do not expect or want pay for this 
work. They do not deplore the advances made by other 
groups. They do not expect their pay to advance in pro- 
portion to that of the average factory worker whose pay 
check is today eighty per cent above the year 1939. But 
teachers do wonder why their pay checks have not been 
increased more when they know that the nation's income 
has reached new heights and that the state surplus is 
increasing daily. 

One point of the legislative program for the biennium 
1945-47 calls for additional school funds to make possible 
an increase of twenty-five dollars per month for every 
teacher, principal, and supervisor. In light of the in- 
creased federal tax, the daily increasing cost of living, 
and the necessity for maintaining high efficiency in our 
schools during this emergency, this amount is not un- 
reasonable. Teachers deserve this raise, they should have 
it, and public opinion will be with them in their fight for 
this increase. 

Can this increase be financed? From what sources are 
funds available? It can be financed and funds are avail- 
able from three sources. 

Federal Funds. The Tennessee Education Association 
has worked valiantly during the past year for passage of 
S. 637 and H. R. 2849 which provide federal aid for 
education without federal control. Teachers, schoo! ad- 
ministrators, and friends of education have petitioned the 
Tennessee Delegation in Congress to support this measure 
and our two Senators have supported it. Seven of ten 
Representatives have pledged their ‘support. This bill 
would provide $9,373,926 annually for Tennessee. Most of 
this would go to teachers’ salaries and would more than 
double the amount of increase being asked by the teachers. 

This is a good bill and should be passed, but there are 
strong forces at work which have thus far prevented its 
passage. Friends of education in Tennessee should lend 
their support to this bill or, if they do not want federal 
funds for education, then they should help the teachers 
find other sources of revenue. 

State Funds.* State funds for public education have 
increased phenomenally during the past six years. Total 
state school appropriations have increased almost eighty- 
five per cent during this period, while increases in state 
appropriations for the different phases of the school pro- 
gram have ranged from 20.71 per cent for the Tennessee 
School for the Blind to 725.29 per cent for school libraries. 
Five major state school expenditures have been added since 





*This statement on state and local funds is a reprint from THE 
TENNESSEE TEACHER of March, 1943. 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1944 


1936-37: elementary school transportation, high school 
transportation, elementary school supervision, free text- 
books from grades one through six, and the emergency 
supplement to teachers’ salaries. 

So generous has the state been in increasing its public 
school expenditures during recent years that question may 
well be raised concerning the advisability of eliminating 
the state from consideration as a possible source of funds 
for further increasing teachers’ salaries. Yet, in Tennessee, 
the state is still bearing a smaller portion of the total cost 
of public education than in most states in the South. Even 
with the increased funds provided by the 1943 Legislature, 
the state will pay less than forty-five per cent of the total 
current expenses of public elementary and high schools in 
Tennessee during the coming biennium. In North Carolina 
the state pays sixty per cent of the total current school 
costs, while in only two states of the South does the state 
pay less than forty-five per cent of the total school costs. 

Every available study of financial ability to support 
education indicates that the State of Tennessee could still 
increase its school expenditures considerably without unduly 
burdening its taxpayers. However, the next regular session 
of the Legislature will not be held until 1945, while our 
teachers are in need of further salary relief immediately. 

Local Funds. Had the increase in local school funds 
been proportionate to the increase in state school funds 
during the past six years, our schools would not be suffering 
their present financial distress and teachers would not be 
leaving their profession in such great numbers to seek 
better pay in other fields. While the state from 1936-37 
to 1943-44 was increasing its public school expenditures 
eighty-five per cent, the counties were increasing their 
average elementary school tax rate only five per cent and 
their average high school tax only thirty-nine per cent. 
During the period thirty-five counties actually lowered their 
elementary school tax rates, while twenty-one counties 
made no change in their rates; four counties lowered their 
high school tax rates and eight counties made no change 
in them during the period. Last year the income from 
regular city tax levies for high schools throughout the state 
was $63,929.46 less than for 1936-37. These figures in- 
dicate that many counties have used their increased state 
school funds to lower their own school tax rates rather than 
to improve school conditions, as was intended by the Legis- 
latures which provided the increased state school funds. 

Some poorer counties rightly contend that they are 
not financially able to increase their school support; that 
their school tax rates are already unbearably high. But 
mere tax rates are meaningless unless examined in their 
relation to tax assessments. A tax rate of fifty cents on 
property assessed at 100 per cent of actual value is 
equivalent to a tax rate of one dollar on property assessed 
at only fifty per cent of its real value. Thus counties which 
have abnormally high school tax rates may not actually be 
spending more than they are financially able to spend for 
schools. 

Although the financing of public education is rapidly 
coming to be regarded as a state and federal responsi- 
bility, the local governments must continue to bear a 
major part of the public school expense until such time as 
the state and federal governments assume this responsi- 
bility. Therefore, in searching for funds with which to in- 
crease teachers’ salaries, local education associations should 
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first study carefully the financial ability of their own city or 
county governments to provide the needed funds. 


WHAT ABOUT 1944-19457 

Any legislative program sponsored by the Tennessee 
Education Association cannot be put into effect before 
the school year 1945-46. Help is needed for the schools 
in 1944-45. Many of our schoolrooms are being kept open 
by teachers working on permits at $64.00 per month for 
eight months. There is a feeling on the part of many super- 
intendents that these teachers cannot be held next year 
at this low salary. If they leave, the schools close. 

A resolution has been presented to the governor asking 
his consideration of this condition and it is hoped that he 
may find some means: of bringing financial assistance to 
the schools for the next year. The governor and all inter- 
ested citizens should consider the matter carefully, and 
should keep in mind that there is nothing more patriotic 
than keeping the schools functioning as efficiently as pos- 
sible under war conditions. 

The need is great. The cause is just. Funds must be 
made available from federal, state, or local sources, or 
from all three. Teachers, P.-T. A. groups, county judges, 
county courts, state legislatures, all people, must interest 
themselves in this problem. It cannot longer be neglected 
or ignored. OUR SCHOOLS MUST GO ON. 

In the meantime, the teachers of Tennessee go on teach- 
ing school, doing the best job possible under the conditions 


that exist, and they ask that every citizen believe with 
them that: 

"Teaching is a great trusteeship—the debt eternal of 
each generation to the new life which must take its place. 
As surely as children grow, the schools must go on. Educa- 
tion cannot wait. The neglect of growing youth cannot 
be repaired. The war intensifies the need for good teach- 
ers. Victories in war and peace are won not by machines, 
but by men—men of purpose, skill, initiative, and courage. 
Men mine the ore, make the steel, fashion the weapons, 
fly the planes, negotiate the treaties, keep or break the 
peace, build the future."* 





THE WEST TENNESSEE EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION WILL HOLD ITS MEETING APRIL 7, 8. 
TEACHERS SHOULD MAKE HOTEL RESERVA- 
TIONS NOW. 











Have you turned in Form | of the retirement blanks? 
Six thousand teachers have not. These blanks must be sent 
in before the committee can go further. 





*N.E.A. JOURNAL, January, 1944. 
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A timely new pamphlet 
The material you have been asking for 


THE WORLD AT WAR 


By John H. Bradley 
The story of World War II in terms of causes, campaigns, 
general strategy, geography, 
Written by a talented author in language that pupils can 


Includes a clear, simple picture of some of the problems 


Maps, pictures. Only 44c, subject to discount. 


Represented by THOMAS M. WOODSON, Box 246, Nashville 


and historical background. 
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They're still seeing THIS AMAZING AMERICA 


HM Over te World / 


It is only a stop-gap for today’s travel-starved millions 
—but after Victory, look to Greyhound for finer sight- 
seeing than ever, for a new high level of luxury and 
convenience in highway travel to all of America. 


Pearl Harbor stopped sightseeing travel—turned 
Greyhound buses to the urgent job of carrying war- 
manpower. But millions—in the armed forces, in 
allied and neighboring nations—are still seeing the 
fabulous and fascinating U. S. A. in Greyhound’s 
Technicolor film, “This Amazing America”! (More 
than a million people in South America alone have 
seen the film—it’s in the U. S. Embassy at Moscow.) 


NOTE: Many schools having 16 mm. sound projectors are anxious to 
borrow the film, "This Amazing America.” But prints are not easy to 
obtain—and the armed forces come first. If you like, direct your request 
to Greyhound Information Center, 1505 N. B. C. Building, Cleveland, 
Obio—we'll do our best to fill it. 


GREYHOUND ~*~ 





ee service as an obligation from which 
even war should not release us, we give it more 
attention than ever, during these troubled times. 


Of course, it is difficult to maintain adequate ware- 
house stocks of all items for immediate delivery; but 


by keeping eternally at it, we have been able to stay 
surprisingly close to that ideal! 


Our staff, experienced in the school buyer’s prob- 
lems, is as truly “at your service” as though we were 
all working for you . . . as, indeed, we are. 


Send for our latest catalog! 


Nashville Products Co. | Highland Products Co. 
158 Second Ave., North 720 Gay Street 
Nashville 3, Tenn. Knoxville 8, Tenn. 


Exclusive distributors for 
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THE ADMINISTRATIVE COUNCIL, 1944 





Roy E. KINNICK 
Strawberry Plains 
First District 





LESTER KING 
Cookeville 
Fourth District 


Tennessee Public School 


Officers Association 


OFFICERS ELECTED JANUARY 7, 1944 


President—Prin. W. J. Field, Columbia 
Vice-President—Supt. A. F. Bridges, Covington 
Sec.-Treas.—Supt. V. F. Goddard, Alcoa 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


State-at-Large—Supt. C. B. Ijams, Jackson 

West Tennessee—Prin. C. J. Huckaba, Jackson 

Middle Tennessee — Supt. V. G. Hawkins, 
Gallatin 

East Tennessee—Supt. T. R. Eutsler, Rockwood 

State Sec., T. E. A., Ex-Officio—F. E. Bass, 


Nashville 
RESOLUTIONS 
The Resolutions Committee of the 


Tennessee Public School Officers Asso- 
ciation submits the following resolu- 
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CLAUDE E. KNIGHT 


Athens 
Second District 





BurTA FERRELL 
Lebanon 
Fifth District 


tions for consideration by the associa- 
tion: 


We extend our thanks to the offi- 
cials of the association for the 
splendid program arranged; and to 
the Andrew Jackson Hotel for so 
graciously providing the meeting 
place; and to the press for its pub- 
licity given to the meeting. 

We express our appreciation to 
Governor Cooper for the attitude 


he expressed toward the teachers of 3. 


the state and his appreciation for 





CiLarRA L. HupGENS 
Sparta 
Third District 





W. A. Bass 
Nashville 
Sixth District 


the services which the teachers have 
rendered during the war; to Com- 
missioner Duggan and his staff for 
the efficient manner in which the 
department has been carried on; 
and to Captain Andrew David Holt, 
former secretary of the Tennessee 
Education Association, for his ap- 
pearance on our program; and to 
all other speakers who so gener- 
ously gave their time and effort in 
making this meeting a success. 

We especially wish to commend 
Commissioner Duggan for his will- 
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W. J. FIELD 
Columbia 
Seventh District 
President, P.S.O.A. 





J. M. SMITH 
Memphis 
Tenth District 


ingness to seek cooperation in 


adjusting the provisions of the >: 


Equalization Law in order that the 
equalization fund may be more 
efficiently administered. 


4. We also wish to commend the State 


Department of Education for its ©. 


policy in regard to emergency cer- 
tificates which has resulted in keep- 


ing the schools of the state open 7. 


and, at the same time, has not per- 
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QUINNIE ARMOUR 
Bolivar 
Eighth District 


THERON H. HODGES 
Sevierville 
Past President 


manently lowered the standards for 
the teaching profession. 

We endorse the Legislative Pro- 
gram formulated by the Legislative 
Committee and endorsed by the 
Council of the Tennessee Education 
Association. 

We affirm our stand for federal aid 
for education provided such aid is 
granted without federal control. 
We recommend that the War Pro- 
duction Board make a further sur- 














J. H. BENNETT 
Brighton 
Ninth District 





FRANK E. Bass 
Nashville 
Executive Secretary 


vey and a careful study of its pro- 
posed allotment of all materials 
necessary for the manufacture of 
textbooks giving special attention 
to the relative importance of the 
use to be made of the same in 
relation to the public school pro- 
gram. 
Signed: J. M. Smith, Chairman 
Dr. C. C. Sherrod 
D. S. Tanner 
C. R. Black 
C. F. Fisher 
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C. L. BROCKETT 
President 
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A MESSAGE... 
prom the PRESIDENT 


To the Teachers of Tennessee: 


I appreciate the confidence placed in me by your delegates in my election 
as your President for this year. Having pret 4 served as a Council Member 
| am cognizant, to some degree at least, of the duties and responsibilities of 
this leadership. 

Education in Tennessee faces many immediate problems. We must con- 
tinue to fight to see that our boys and girls have proper training. No group 
of people or profession has a comparable interest in today and tomorrow as do 
the teachers. 

We have adopted a progressive, intelligent program. We shall give our 
every effort and energy to the successful realization of these imperative needs. 
This program must have, not merely the passive, but the active support of every 
teacher in Tennessee. Your Council cannot do the job alone. We must have 
the total unified professional support of every teacher and community for this 
crusade, for the present and future of the boys and girls of Tennessee. May 
each teacher ie a personal responsibility of his or her importance to the 
accomplishment of our adopted program. 


Cooperatingly yours, 
C. L. BROCKETT. 














Tennessee Bookmen’'s 
Club 


The Tennessee representatives of 
textbook publishers, at a recent meet- 
ing in Nashville, completed the or- 
ganization of the Tennessee Bookmen's 
Club with the following officers: Dan 
Robison, president; Thos. M. Woodson, 
vice-president; Hugh Hunter, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Organizations of this kind have been 
formed by textbook salesmen in other 
states with goals similar to the Ameri- 
can Textbook Publishers Institute, a 
national association of textbook pub- 
lishers. The objectives of the Ten- 
nessee club as stated in its constitution 
are: "The purpose of the Tennessee 
Bookmen's Club shall be to promote 
fellowship and goodwill among the 
educational salesmen of Tennessee and 
to foster a better understanding of fair 
business relations in their dealings with 
school people and with each other. A 
definite policy of the Tennessee Book- 
men's Club shall be in no way to in- 
volve or interfere with the policy of 
any publishing company.” 
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This is a fine move on the part of 
the textbook representatives in Ten- 
nessee. These representatives are a 
fine group of people, most of them 
former teachers. They are interested 
in the schools and desire to render 
efficient service to the schools. This 
organization should help them and the 
school people as well. 

The textbook companies and their 
representatives have given the finest 
cooperation to the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association and the T. E. A. office 
wishes them the best of luck with their 
new organization. We pledge our sup- 
port and feel that the school people 
of the state will cooperate with them. 

The present membership list is as 
follows: 

D. R. Bacon, Morristown, Tennessee. 

Benj. H. Sanborn & Company. 
Roger Barker, Trenton, Tennessee. The 

L. W. Singer Company. 

A. R. Dixon, Trenton, Tennessee. 

Macmillan Company. 

Nath Gullett, 3020 Brightwood Avenue, 

Nashville 4, Tennessee. Houghton 

Mifflin Company. 


The 


Hugh Hunter, Ashland City, Tennessee. 
The John C. Winston Company. 
Don Kennon, 1733 Foster Avenue, 
Memphis, Tennessee. The Bobbs- 

Merrill Company. 

Fred C. Knight, Murfreesboro, Ten- 
nessee. American Book Company. 

B. B. McMahan, Manchester, Tennes- 
see. Lyons & Carnahan. 

Polk E. Moore, 3705 Meadowbrook 
Avenue, Nashville 5, Tennessee. The 
McCormick-Mathers Company. 

T. A. Passons, Box 329, Sparta, Ten- 
nessee. Iroquois Publishing Com- 
pany. 

J. H. Robey, 2140 Capers Avenue, 


Nashville 5, Tennessee. Scott, 
Foresman & Company. 

Dan Robison, Paris, Tennessee. Silver 
Burdett Company. 

Earl G. Routon, Paris, Tenn. Row, 


Peterson & Company. 

W. T. Stevens, 29 Pryor Street, N.E., 
Atlanta 3, Georgia. D. C. Heath & 
Company. 

Thos. M. Woodson, Box 246, Nashville, 
Tennessee. Ginn & Company. 
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What Do | Get for 
My N.E.A. Dues ? 


The National Education Association is the national professional organization of 
teachers of America. It was established in 1857 to advance the interests of the 
teaching profession and promote the cause of education throughout the United 
States. | should support the N.E.A. because: 


THROUGH MEMBERSHIP I receive 
the N.E.A. Journal each school month. 
No teacher can afford to be without 
this inspiring magazine, which tells of 
the association's work and helps us do 
a better job of teaching in war or 
peace. The Journal has pioneered in 
one field after another. Especially 
popular now are its series on local as- 
sociations, its editorials, its booklists, 
and its war guide. 


| RECEIVE the advantages of working 
with better prepared teachers and in 
more effective schools. The N.E.A. has 
helped raise standards and improve 
elementary, high school, and college 
curriculums. With its departments and 
committees, it publishes twenty-one 
magazines and nearly 200 other publi- 
cations annually, covering units of 
work, methods, research studies, bib- 
liographies. 


BY SO DOING, | gain a part in 
winning the war and the peace. The 
N.E.A. actively participates in war and 
postwar planning. It formulates vital, 
long-time policies which influence the 
future of the nation and world. Wash- 
ington said: "A hundred thousand men 
coming one after another could not 
move a ton weight, but the united 
strength of fifty could transport it with 
ease." 


| WANT THE SATISFACTION of 
knowing that | am helping to promote 
the cause of federal aid for education. 
The National Education Association is 
waging a campaign for federal aid to 
strengthen the schools in this wartime 
emergency and to improve educational 
opportunities for generations to come. 
This is a battle which must be won— 
and | want to do my share. 


| BENEFIT by the association's many 
research activities and want to help 
maintain them. Facts gathered by the 
N.E.A. have helped raise teachers’ 
salaries, initiate tenure and retirement 
legislation, get larger tax appropria- 
tions, provide better school facilities, 
encourage new teaching methods. The 
N.E.A. is ready with the facts to meet 
changing school needs. 


| ENJOY the added strength which 
better public understanding gives the 
schools. Over the air, in its American 
Education Week materials, through the 
newspapers, in news letters to maga- 
zines and individuals, the association 
interprets the schools to citizens. It 
has enlisted school support from such 
important groups as the P.-T.A., 
N.A.M., U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
A.F.L., C.1.O. 


| WANT TO RECEIVE the protection 
of a well-organized association which 
commands public respect. The N.E.A. 
helps protect teachers against dis- 
missal and schools against attack, 
championing the cause of education 
vigorously. It exposes the selfish mo- 
tives of vested interests whose leaders 
seek to undermine confidence of the 
public in its schools. 


| AM EAGER to pay a part of the 
debt each owes to his profession. By 
attending N.E.A. meetings; belonging 
to N.E.A. departments; being a part of 
the democratic structure of local, state, 
and national organization; participat- 
ing in N.E.A. government directly, or 
indirectly through representatives—I 
can help build a better profession, a 
stronger country, a happier world. 


In no other way could | accomplish so much with so little expenditure 
Tennessee Membership December 3!—4,300 
Tennessee's Quota—6,000 
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Some Suggestions for Improving = 
Instruction in Tennessee County Schools 


H. L. CALLAHAN 
Superintendent, Monroe County 








The testimony of high school prin- 
cipals and teachers bears witness to 
the fact that more than half the chil- 
dren finishing the eighth grade in Ten- 
nessee schools are unable to read with 
ease, comprehension, and pleasure; 
that they are very poor in the elemen- 
tary mechanics of written English in- 
volving the simpler phases of capitaliza- 
tion, punctuation, and paragraphing; 
that they have not mastered the one 
hundred combinations in addition and 
multiplication of whole numbers; and 
that they cannot handle, with any de- 
gree of ease and accuracy, simple 
decimal and common fractions in the 
four fundamental operations of arith- 
metic. 

College professors and instructors, 
trade school and technical school 
teachers and instructors, business col- 
lege teachers and instructors testify to 
the same weaknesses and deficiencies 
in the training of pupils coming to 
them from the elementary and high 
schools. 

Army, navy, and defense plant per- 
sonnel officials have plenty to say 
along the same line. 

According to the figure of the An- 
nual Statistical Report of the Tennessee 
State Department of Education for 
1942, there were 376,367 pupils en- 
rolled in the county elementary schools 
of the state during the session 1941-42. 
This report also shows that 229,581 of 
these pupils were enrolled in the first 
four grades and that 146,786 of them 
were enrolled in grades five to eight 
inclusive. If the elementary county 
schools had been functioning properly, 
there would have been only approxi- 
mately 188,184 children in the first four 
grades and about the same number in 
the upper four grades. This retarda- 
tion cannot be laid to the war. The 
grade placement of these children was 
the result of prewar teaching. 

With all the money, effort, and time 
that have been expended upon the 
public elementary schools, why have 
such tragically poor results been real- 
ized in the attempt to teach “young 
America" to read, write, and cipher? 
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Many teachers are either not aware 
of, or else do not act upon, the prin- 
ciple that the tool subjects must be 
overlearned, mastered, and fixed in 
the nervous system of the child as 
sets of automatic responses, before 
they can be effectively used as tools. 

Further, they do not act upon the 
rule or principle that repetition, review, 
practice, and drill, are necessary and 
essential to the overlearning of, the 
mastery of, the fixing of automatic re- 
sponses in, the tool subjects. The re- 
sult is that their pupils do not become 
masters of the tool subjects. 

The success of a teacher of the tool 
subjects in securing the quick, easy, 
automatic, permanently retained, re- 
sponses necessary to make the tool 
subjects ready, mental tools, will be, 
in some measure, proportionate to her 
ability and skill in maintaining the in- 
terest of her pupils in the many repeti- 
tions of the activities necessary to the 
fixing of the proper responses in the 
nervous systems of the children. She 
will use games, contests, projects, jobs, 
dramatization, or what have you. But 
a good teacher will know that consider- 
able simple, downright drudging, for- 
mal, repetitive drill will have to be a 
part of her program in fixing responses 
and rendering them quick, easy, and 
automatic. 

Military men know this and drill and 
drill and drill their men day after day. 
Music teachers know this and require 
hours of practice involving endless 
repetition of the same simple succes- 
sion of blows upon the piano keys, or 
other movements appropriate to the 
instrument used, or of the vocaliza- 
tion of the same simple phrases. 
Teachers of shorthand and typewriting 
know this and require much practice 
on the part of their pupils. 

It will be necessary for teachers more 
generally to require much repetitive 
practice and drill in the tool subjects 
before the paralyzing effects of partial 
illiteracy will be banished from Ten- 
nessee. 

There is a feeling among some that 
the confusing mass of new and alleg- 
edly new devices, theories, and philoso- 
phies offered for the use and guidance 
of elementary teachers has had a tend- 


ency to divert thé mind of the aver- 
age teacher from the real purpose and! 
object of her work and to obscure the’ 
fact that there are certain definite 
attitudes, skills, habits, and information 
that she is employed and paid to de- 
velop in, and impart to, her pupils. 
She is inclined to forget the end in 
her absorption and preoccupation in 
the means. She is tempted, by the 
influences brought to bear upon her, to 
think more of demonstrating her knowl- 
edge and ability in the use of popular, 
streamlined techniques than of keeping 
in mind what her pupils should be, and 
what they should be able to do, at the 
end of the school session. Most de- 
cidedly tested methods, devices, and 
techniques are necessary; but the end 
must not be sacrificed in too much at- 
tention to, and absorption in, the 
means. 

In this connection, there is, on the 
part of some, a suspicion that many 
would-be and pseudo leaders in educa- 
tional thought stress new, and alleged- 
ly new, ideas and devices more for the 
purpose of realizing profit, position, 
and prominence than of improving in- 
struction. Their activities threaten to 
assume the appearance and _propor- 
tions of a racket. 

However, the main underlying cause 
of our failure to get more of our pupils 
well trained and grounded in the fun- 
damentals of elementary education is 
due to the fact that a deplorably large 
number of the elementary teachers of 
Tennessee are not themselves masters 
of the habits, skills, and information 
that they are expected to develop in, 
and impart to, their pupils. As a result 
of this deficiency in their elementary 
training they are unable to envisage 
the desirable degree of proficiency 
which their pupils should acquire. Nor 
can they feel the intelligent purposeful 
urge that is necessary to render their 
work most effective unless they are 
masters of what they seek to develop. 
in their charges. 

Suggested by this line of thought, 
the writer would like to say, paren- 
thetically, that, though they have left 
this workaday world for a happier 
clime, he will never forgive his early 
teachers for failing to drill into his. 
nervous system the quick, automatic, 
responses necessary to ease and pro- 
ficiency in number combinations in 
written English, and in other elementary 
skills and information, thereby leaving 
him inadequately equipped for the 
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easy responses necessary in everyday 
life experiences. It would have been 
so easy for them to have drilled him 
and his classmates to the point of over- 
learning in these skills instead of rush- 
ing them on to problems in measure- 
ments, percentage, interest, and formal 
grammatical analysis. 

To the paucity of thorough work in 
the primary tool subjects is attribut- 
able the failure of many children to 
advance in the higher grades. Even 
if the teacher "passes" a pupil, if he 
has been poorly trained in the tool 
subjects, his imperfect early training 
will render the mastery of subject mat- 
ter of the higher grades increasingly 
difficult and, ultimately, impossible. If 
the tool subjects are overlearned and 
mastered, the work of the upper grades 
will prove, to the majority of pupils, 
easy and even pleasant activity rather 
than detestable drudgery. 

Why are so many teachers so poorly 
grounded in the fundamentals of an 
elementary education? Very evidently 
because they were not thoroughly 
drilled, trained, and taught in these 
fundamental things while in elementary 
school. And having missed this train- 
ing in elementary school, they were not 
required to get it in high school and 
college. Many of those thus handi- 
capped who floundered through high 
school and college courses sufficient to 
rate a teaching certificate go back and 
help turn out another generation of in- 
adequately trained elementary pupils. 
The vicious circle rolls on and the chil- 
dren suffer. 

The high schools and colleges could 
help to remedy this weakness in ele- 
mentary school training by withholding 
credits for high school and college 
work done until the student should de- 
velop and demonstrate proficiency and 
readiness in reading, written English, 
and elementary combinations in whole 
numbers, decimal, and common frac- 
tions. 

However, the most logical, effective, 
and satisfactory way to eliminate this 
weakness in our teacher training and 
insure that our teachers shall be mas- 
ters of the elementary tool subjects 
would seem to be for the Division of 
Certification to be authorized, empow- 
ered, and ordered to require that 
every applicant for a teaching certifi- 
cate with the required number of col- 
lege hours shall, as a prerequisite to 
the granting of such certificate, be re- 
quired to take standardized objective 
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tests in reading; in the fundamental 
operation of whole numbers, decimal, 
and common fractions; in the capital- 
ization, punctuation, and usage of writ- 
ten English; and in the most elementary 
facts of geography, American history, 
and general science, and pass same 
with a rating showing a fair mastery 
thereof. Also, if it could be legally 
done, all outstanding certificates, after 
a fair period for preparation, should 
be cancelled, subject to renewal when 
the owner should take and pass the 
tests above described. 

For these tests, such as are now 
given to the elementary pupils in the 
fifth and sixth or in the seventh and 
eighth grades would be sufficient to 
discover whether or not a teacher were 
master of these elementary skills. The 
gates to the profession would thus be 
guarded against those really incom- 
petent to undertake the training of 
children in the most vital and impor- 
tant stage of their mental! growth and 
development. 

The failure of teacher training insti- 
tutions to put up the bars against in- 
competent candidates for places in the 
professional personnel is due to a com- 
bination of causes which we can hardly 


expect them to overcome under exist- 
ing conditions. The tragic paucity of 
proficiency in reading and writing 
English among college students, which 
some of these institutions attempt to 
correct in special classes, provides evi- 
dence that they are not unaware of 
the present crying need for emphasis 
on subject matter to the possible par- 
tial exclusion of the present plethora 
of professional training. The State 
Department of Education and the 
teacher training institutions of the 
state must get together and do some- 
thing about this situation, the existence 
of which some may deny, and the im- 
portance of which others may mini- 
mize, but the seriousness of which the 
majority of those in position to know 
realize as deserving of immediate at- 
tention. 

During this war, the deficiencies 
mentioned above cannot be entirely 
remedied; but study and planning 
could be done in preparation for im- 
provement along the lines suggested, 
or by other means that may occur to 
those in authority, so that, when peace 
comes, a period of more thorough 
training for the children of America 
may ensue. 
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JACK AND NANCY 
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ON _ THE WAY 
TO STORYLAND 


Book One — 
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BOOK FRIENDS 


Book Two 
STORIES WE LIKE 


Book Three 1. 
CHILDREN 
EVERY WHERE 
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ON THE TRAIL 
OF ADVENTURE 


Book Five 
THE WORLD 3. 
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Write for Further Information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 South Jefferson St. 
CHICAGO 6 


BUILD READING POWER WITH THE LAIDLAW BASIC READERS 


SO 











This popular and successful series develops readiness 

for curricular reading and gives pupils the foundation 

to read easily and comprehendingly in their other 

fields of study, because: 

A reading readiness program at the beginning of 

each grade helps lay the foundation for out- 

standing reading achievement. 

The teaching plan provides for teaching reading 

skills in each ~_ and stresses specific objectives 

and suggeste 

growth from grade to grade. 

The content is of such a nature that it trains the 

pupil for curricular reading—the true test of 

any reading series. 

4. A speech improvement program, based on a pho- 
netic test chart, emphasizes correct speech habits 
and facilitates interpretive reading. 


procedure that will assure pupil 
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Conservation 
... IN RURAL SCHOOLS 


LOIS MAXWELL MAHAN 


Sneedville 





Conservation of natural resources is 
not a matter of choice; it is a necessity. 
No subject is more vital to our “every- 
day" living or our war effort. A na- 
tion's resources is a nation's wealth; 
exploitation means our poverty. 

A very important step was made in 
Tennessee schools when the subject of 
"Conservation of Natural Resources" 
was required as a part of the ele- 
mentary school curriculum. It was wise 
that this subject should be introduced 
in the early elementary grades, be- 
cause many children in rural communi- 
ties leave school after this period and 
do not have further opportunity to 
learn about the necessity of saving 
soil, timber, and wild life. It is indeed 
a teacher's opportunity to see that his 
pupils become acquainted with such a 
worth-while program. 


WHERE ARE THE WOODS? 

As a nation and as a state we have 
been extravagant. In many cases we 
have come to our senses far too late. 
Some of our most useful birds are prac- 
tically extinct; and where are the beau- 
tiful animals that once roamed the 
green woods? In fact, where are the 
green woods? Our once valuable tim- 
ber has been ruthlessly destroyed by 
fire and cutting, and the best hill- 
land soil fills the bed of the Mississippi 
River—a place where it is not only of 
no use, but a problem. 

Suppose we look at the degradation 
which comes to a man and to his land 
which once produced the best hard- 
wood timber in our nation. 

Because of the easy cash, Farmer 
Brown sold his large timber. While it 
is being removed, so little attention is 
given to the younger growth that much 
of it is injured and destroyed also. The 
timber is gone and the cash is soon 
spent. 

MAKES NEW GROUND 

In order to live, Farmer Brown makes 
a ''new ground" from the most fertile 
pert of the once timbered tract. 
Corn, tobacco, and cash crops are 
planted year after year. Rains wash 
the surface soil away because a cover 
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crop is never planted. When Farmer 
Brown's crops fail in their yield, he in- 
creases the clearing. 

Each year fire runs over the remain- 
ing timbered land, for no one considers 
it worth protection. Even with addi- 
tional clearing, there is little increase 
in Farmer Brown's income. Soon his 
team, his tools, and his home become 
second and third rate. A "new 
ground" that for one or two years 
gives ears soon returns nubbins. 

The farmer sells one mule; he has 
only one cow, for he cannot winter her 
heifer calf. He feeds a hog a whole 
year before nubbins make it large 
enough for pork. 


HE BECOMES OLD 

Finally the wrinkles on the farmer's 
face resemble the scars of erosion on 
his farm. Birds do not sing. They do 
not flit over the barren waste of eroded 
slate hills. A few rabbits, least valu- 
able of all wild life, hide in the ditches 
and nest in the sage grass. Many of 
the fish that once swam in the creek 
near Farmer Brown's were killed by 
the refuse from the sawmill that cut his 
timber. The others — there really 
weren't many—were destroyed when 
Farmer Brown's boy, craving excite- 
ment and fresh meat, threw sticks of 
dynamite into the holes. 

When the birds, the trees, and the 
soil are gone a man's soul is gone also. 
The community where the natural re- 
sources receive the least attention is 
where poverty clutches the inhabitants. 
The teacher who lets such a condition 
grow in his community indirectly "fires" 
himself, because such a community 
cennot pay taxes, and if there are no 
taxes, there can be no school. 


DUTY OF TEACHER 

It is the duty of the teacher to see 
that his pupils appreciate the beauties 
around them. It is his duty to help the 
pupils to love the song of the birds 
rather than to destroy the singer. 
Restless little boys, who would kill for 
pleasure, can become just as enthusi- 
astic in building birdhouses, feeds, or 
in learning birdcalls and bird habits. 

A wholehearted response will not 
come from talking about "just trees." 


One group, becoming interested in the 
oaks on their campus, found ten differ- 
ent varieties which they called families. 
To learn the name of other tree 
families became a game. There grew 
a love for trees which made the chil- 
dren more observant and more desir- 
ous to protect these tree friends from 
their enemies. 


WHERE TO BEGIN 

The battle against erosion does not 
have to be fought farther away than 
many schoolyards. The improvement 
of the school grounds can bring many 
lessons in soil and shrub conservation. 
The Victory Garden interest can be- 
come a soil improvement project as 
well. 

Children learn by doing. Let us not 
be afraid to take them away from their 
texts, go with them into the fields, 
show them care of soil, teach them the 
value of protecting timber, and help 
them to meet the birds, flowers, and 
animals of the out-of-doors. 

Consequently, the teacher is not 
helping them alone, but himself; for 
the teacher that can improve the earn- 
ing power and the production of his 
community improves his school. He 
makes the people able to pay for the 
opportunities of life and gives them 
the desire for the best. Conservation 
is more than a teacher's opportunity— 
it is his obligation to see that the re- 
sources in man's care are not ex- 
ploited, but used wisely—From The 
Tennessee Conservationist, July, 1943. 


Scholastic Awards 

High school students throughout the 
country have begun to think and work 
seriously on their entries for Scholastic 
Awards in Art, Music, and Literature, 
the project sponsored for many years 
by Scholastic Magazine, for the pur- 
pose of encouraging and rewarding 
the creative abilities of high school 
students in art, writing, and musical 
composition. This year there will be a 
regional exhibition of the art work 
submitted in the awards at The George 
C. Dury Company in Nashville from 
March 6 to 18, 1944. All art entries © 
will be assembled by the high school 
art teachers and sent to the store dur- 
ing the week of February 14. This 
competition has been officially ap- 
proved by the Committee on Contests, 
Festivals, and Tournaments of the 
National Association of Secondary 
Principals. 
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() UESTIONS educators ask about 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR 
and the correct ANSWERS 





Who owns BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 


Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 


Who edits BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 
The Editor-in-Chief of the world-famous 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA and his staff. 


How often is BRITANNICA JUNIOR revised? 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR undergoes continuous 
revision on a definite year-by-year program. 


In what way is BRITANNICA JUNIOR differ- 

ent from all other juvenile encyclopaedias? 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR is a reference work or- 
ganized alphabetically as a true encyclo- 
paedia with a definite objective . . . to serve 
exclusively the interests and needs of ele- 
mentary school age children. 


Does BRITANNICA JUNIOR contain articles 
not to be found in other juvenile reference 
works? 
Yes, many. This is possible because the set 
is not “stretched” to include material of 
no interest or value to ele- 
mentary school children. 


Why do you feature the Index 

of BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 
Because learning to use 
an index is a fundamental 
study skill and the Index 
of BRITANNICA JUNIOR is 





designed to develop this skill It is a fact and 
finding Index. It is the key to more than 
3600 main articles, contains 20,000 index 
entries and more than 50,000 references. 


How does BRITANNICA JUNIOR develop 
good study habits in children? 
It teaches the child how to use reference 
materials . . . to use an index .. . to 
follow directions in finding material . . . 
to use an atlas . . . to use independent 
source material written for him at his own 


level. 


Are topics in BRITANNICA JUNIOR corre- 
lated with school courses of study? 
Yes. Curricular material and courses of 
study for every section of the United 
States are being studied constantly by 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR’S editorial staff. 


How abreast of the times 

is BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 

It is current at each 
printing. 


How does the cost of a set of 

BRITANNICA JUNIOR com- 

pare with that of other juve- 

nile encyclopaedias? 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR is less 
in cost. 





Educational Department 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Ine. 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Fire Drills for Schools 


R. LEE THOMAS 


Supervisor, Division of Elementary Schools 





It is the legal duty of each teacher 
in the public schools of Tennessee "to 
give at least two fire drills each month 
during the term" (Code of Tennessee, 
2343, paragraph 6). A number of re- 
quests have been received for an ex- 
planation of this law. Teachers have 
asked: "Should small rural schools have 
fire drills? Who should give the 
alarm? What are the characteristics 
of a good fire drill?" 

It is important that even the smallest 
and most isolated rural school have 
well-planned fire drills. These drills 
should be practiced until every child 
leaves the building quickly and in an 
orderly manner the instant the alarm is 
given. Thereafter the drills should be 
repeated at least twice a month. Fires 
occur in all types of buildings, and it is 
better to be prepared for an emer- 
gency which never happens than to be 
responsible for lives lost in a fire dis- 
aster. 





The purpose of fire drills is to train 
people how to act during a fire. Every 
citizen should have this training. The 
fire alarm should be some distinct sig- 
nal which everyone can hear and un- 
derstand. A fire marshal recently re- 
ported witnessing a fire drill in which 
the children hid beneath their desks 
when the alarm sounded. These chil- 
dren had not been trained to distin- 
guish clearly and quickly between the 
fire alarm and the air raid drill signal. 

The following statement was pre- 
pared by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. It contains suggestions 
which principals and teachers of all 
types of schools can use in planning 
efficient fire drills. 

"The first essential in the event of a 
fire in any school is to have the chil- 
dren leave the building in an orderly 
manner and to reach a point of safety 
without injury. 

"Questions of fire fighting, of sal- 
vaging wearing apparel, or of attempt- 
ing in any way to save mere material 
things are secondary to the safety of 


the school children, and should not be 
undertaken until all the pupils and all 
the teachers, or others who are respon- 
sible for any group of pupils, have left 
the building and have been accounted 
for; even visitors must leave the build- 
ing if only for an example to the chil- 
dren of orderly procedure. The mat- 
ter of saving property from destruc- 
tion can well be left in the hands of 
the fire department or to such adults 
as may be detailed to this work after 
all! have left the building. The quick 
transmission of an alarm to the fire 
department is an essential which must 
always be provided for. Some states 
require a fire alarm box at each school 
building. 

"Fire safety for school children must 
provide a definite program by which 
the location of all the available exits 
will be known to all of the children. To 
accomplish this it is necessary to have 
frequent drills, well planned, properly 
supervised, and intelligently coordi- 
nated. When an actual fire occurs, 
the selection of the proper exit should 
be made without any hesitation. 

"Frequency of drills is more impor- 
tant in the primary and grammar 
school grades than in the high school 
grades. By the time pupils have 











These Heath Readers 
Are Acclaimed As 


ALL OVER THE STATE 


IDEAL LIBRARY BOOKS 


Form H Now Ready 
STANFORD 





WALT DISNEY STORY BOOKS 


Delightful stories about the fa- 
miliar Disney characters, written 
for children by leading authors 
and educators. [Illustrated in col- 
or by the Walt Disney Studio. 
Nine Books. Ages 6-12. . 


NEW WORLD NEIGHBORS 

Twenty carefully graded books 
about our neighbors in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, including . four 
new titles on Alaska, Hawaii, the 
Philippines and Puerto Rico. Col- 
orfully illustrated. Ages 9-14. 
WINGS FOR READING 

By Hovious and Shearer 

A beautiful and inviting reader, 
especially planned to help children 
of sixth grade reading ability ac- 
quire the basic skills essential to 
good reading. 


D. C. Heath and Company 


29 Pryor Street, N. E. ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 


ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
By Kelley-Ruch-Terman 


Since publication of the original forms, the 
Stanford series has been accepted as a stand- 
ard instrument for measuring achievement in 
the elementary grades. A complete program 
of test research preceded the development of 
the new forms. That it is an achievement 
test for these times is shown by the many 
special printings made for branches of the 
armed forces and for industries, as well as 
for school testing. 


1 
World Book Company 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
Represented by Cectt JaMEs, Greenfield 
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reached high school, the panicky feel- 
ing of a drill should no longer exist. 

"Every school building is different; 
the age, size, and nationality of chil- 
dren change yearly; and the teaching 
staff and building employees do not 
remain the same during the entire term. 
It is necessary, therefore, for each 
school to consider the question of re- 
moving the children from the building 
at time of fire, a personal one requir- 
ing a definite study by the principal 
or superintendent and the various 
adults working in the building. Drills 
for this purpose might be subdivided 
as follows: plan, purpose, procedure. 

“Plan—tThe plan will depend upon 
the type, kind, design and location of 
the school building, the number of 
teachers, age of the children, the pos- 
sible use of older children as monitors, 
and the general character and physical 
condition of the children. Special pro- 
visions must be made for the removal 
of those who are crippled or otherwise 
have to be helped. 

"It may be necessary to completely 
reassign the use of rooms to permit 
the quick exit of the younger children, 
who sometimes are improperly housed 
on upper floors. Definite detailed plans 
must be prepared, explained to the 
teaching staff, and to others who may 
be called upon to act in a supervisory 
manner, and they should be modified 
as little as possible from any standard- 
ized drills in other schools in this dis- 
trict. A standardized drill and fire 
alarm signal is an essential for every 
community. 

"Purpose.—The purpose of any drill 
is to perform the operation a sufficient 
number of times so that it is possible 
in an emergency to carry it out in a 
natural, unhurried manner. Drills, there- 
fore, should be started during the first 
three days of school in the fall term. 
This first drill should be a slow-motion 
affair, so that all of the details can be 
explained and a full understanding ob- 
tained. Numerous other drills should 
be held during the early part of the fall 
term until the evacuation of the build- 
ing becomes so well established that 
the influx of a few new pupils would not 
make it necessary to hold the drills so 
frequently in severe winter weather 
common in some states. Drills are 
to accustom people to the action which 
should be taken during a fire. Fires 
may occur at any minute; therefore, no 
fixed time should be set for any drill, 
no notification should be sent to any 
teacher, and the only ones notified 
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The 1944 COMPTON'S 





School Question—Quickly—Completely 


Continuously revised—constantly improved—always a step ahead— 
the 1944 Compton's gives the latest facts and up-to-the-minute infor- 
mation. The famous Fact-Index places all instantly at your finger tips. 


Carefully planned to present all subjects on the grade level where 
most frequently used. As always, Compton's provides: 


More material for all elementary grades, more simply and more 
interestingly written and with more understandable illustrations 
—Also, more of the type of information needed on Junior and 


Compton's Pictured Encylopedia, the ‘‘balanced,”’ long serving 
school encyclopedia, with its simple, fascinating style— 


Speeds and encourages the slow reader and enlarges the horizon 
of the pupil with exceptional reading ability 


Give the child's mind ‘Room to Grow! with Compton's 


Still the lowest priced standard accepted school encyclopedia. 


Write for prices to: 


THOMAS B. COCKEY, Dist. Mar. 
Hillsboro Court Apts.—Nashville 4, Tennessee 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


Chicago 10, Illinois ¢ 

















should be those whose duty it is nor- 
mally to transmit an alarm to the fire 
department. To completely evacuate 
the building is the main consideration 
and must always be borne in mind. 
Other work or duties should never be 
assigned which would interfere with the 
exit of any of the pupils. 

"Procedure.—In executing fire drills 
consideration should be given to the 
health of the children, but except at 
such times when there are epidemics 
of colds, the short time that children 
will be out of doors seldom endangers 
their health even in severe cold 
weather. 


Practice in mass marching is always 
worth while. Release from discipline 
inside of a building is seldom advis- 
able. Well disciplined drills can be 
made a part of the evolutions used 
when children leave auditoriums, gym- 
nasiums, or go out of doors at recess 
time. 

“There are many ways to improve 
the execution of fire drills. They should 
be varied to correspond to the possi- 
bility of an exit being blocked; they 
must provide for classes to cross streets 
safely where sufficient yard space is 
not available; they must not leave 

(Continued on page 32) 
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New Health Education Manual 


R. R. VANCE 


Supervisor, Division of High Schools 
State Department of Education 





The Federal Security Agency and 
the United States Office of Education 
have recently published a manual en- 
titled "Physical Fitness Through Health 
Education for the Victory Corps." This 
is a companion manual to "Physical 
Fitness Through Physical Education for 
the Victory Corps" which was published 
during the early part of the year. See 
page || of the April, 1943, issue of 
THE TENNESSEE TEACHER. The new 
manual has been prepared by a com- 
mittee appointed by the United States 
Commissioner of Education, Dr. John 
\/. Studebaker, with the collaboration 
of the United States Army, the United 
States Navy, the United States Public 
Health Service, and the Children's 
Bureau. In the opinion of many health 
education directors, this is the best 
manual which has appeared to date. 
The State Department of Education 
recommends that it be used as a most 


valuable supplement to its own manual, 
"Physical Fitness Program for Tennes- 
see High Schools." 

The State Department of Education 
recommends that every high school 
provide for itself a minimum of four 
copies of the new health education 
manual, one for the principal, one for 
the health and physical education di- 
rector for boys, one for the health and 
physical education director for girls, 
and one for the school library. Small 
high schools, all of whose teachers par- 
ticipate in a health and physical edu- 
cetion program, should provide a 
manual for each teacher. The price 
per manual is only twenty cents. All 
money (check, money order, or cur- 
rency—not stamps) sent in payment 
must be forwarded to the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 


The new manual proposes the fol- 
lowing major health objectives as a 
basis for a wartime emergency pro- 


gram of health education in the high 
schools of the nation: (1) correction of 
remediable defects; (2) prevention and 
control of communicable diseases; (3) 
improvement in nutrition; (4) preven- 
tion of accidents and training to assist 
in giving emergency care; (5) daily pro- 
gram planning for balanced living; and 
(6) development of sound mental atti- 
tudes. It will be readily observed that 
the foregoing objectives are largely in 
line with those which we have already 
agreed are basic to a program of 
health education in Tennessee. 

Dr. John W. Studebaker, United 
States Commissioner of Education, in 
stressing the imperative need for more 
health education training in the schools 
of the United States, has made the fol- 
lowing significant statements: "Physical 
fitness may mean the difference be- 
tween life and death for men entering 
the armed forces. Physical fitness is 
also of the utmost importance to men 
and women who participate in indus- 
trial and agricultural programs. . . 
Physical fitness is necessary for satis- 
factory service on the home and fac- 
tory front as well as in the armed serv- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Publishers 


from all former presentations of geography, this one pro- 
jects the study of nations and peoples today wholly from 


the modern global concept of the earth. 


It is the modern geography needed to equip young Ameri- 
cans to live in our changing world, where airplane and radio 


have revolutionized our concepts of trade, transportation, 


centers of commerce and industry, and human relations. 
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The Return 


BEULAH |. HILBLINK 


Teacher, Public Schools, Gothenburg, Nebr. 





1 AM A TEACHER who left teach- 
ing last spring to get a job in Wash- 
ington. As | stepped from the train at 
Union Station and as | walked through 
the depot, where one sees more tired 
people than in any other place in the 
world, | beheld the national capitol 
building, the dome shining like a jewel 
in the spring rain. | thought: "Here 
is the place—the heart of the nation— 
where | can really do something to help 
things along." When | closed my 
books and locked my classroom door 
back home, | felt | was leaving a job 
of minor importance for one of real 
value to a nation at war. 

It took four months of hard work for 
Uncle Sam to make me realize the 
situation in its proper perspective. As 
September drew near, letters came to 
me from different sections of the state, 
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G Teacher 


telling of the desperate need for teach- 
ers. Nebraska newspapers reached 
me, commenting on the seriousness of 
the situation. | was disturbed. | had 
reasonably important duties in a gov- 
ernment office to perform, but on the 
other hand | knew that to win this war, 
to obtain a satisfactory world after- 
ward, we must have teachers in our 
schools. Every time | looked about 
me in Washington, | could see the 
pages of history unfold. | could see 
men like George Washington, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and scores of others 
sweating and toiling to create a nation. 
| could see the value of human char- 
acter in the upbuilding of our country. 

As a teacher | had a part in the for- 
mation of that character. As an office 
worker, | was a cog in a machine. 
Every time | thought of my locked 


| knew that | had locked 
my heart behind the closed doors. } 
was merely a mechanical man, moving 
much like these same figures in the 
funny books | had seen my students 


classroom, 


pack around under their arms. Every 
time | stepped into the Library of Con- 
gress, or into the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, | saw something which reminded 
me of my unfinished work in the school. 


Moreover, | was learning every 
month that my higher salary was being 
spent to meet a more than much higher 
cost of living. | was doing a job an- 
other person could do, at no increase 
in my savings, and at a real loss in 
personal satisfaction. My place in 
Washington could be filled; my place 
in the Nebraska schools was still open. 
My decision brought me immense re- 


lief. | resigned my post in Washing- 
ton. | came back to the Nebraska 
schools. 


The fall term is ended. Every day 
| am more convinced that | am where | 
belong; where | can make less money, 
it is true, but where | can save more; 
where | am the happiest; where | am 
of the most service. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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The NEW 


Elson-Gray Basic Readers 


Continuing the leadership of 
thirty years of reader-making, 
the NEW Elson-Gray Basic 
Readers are more interesting 
and simpler than ever! 

Thousands of schools are delighted with these 
new readers, including many Tennessee schools 


already using them. Before you get any addi- 
tional reading material, INVESTIGATE THE 


J. H. ROBEY, Tennessee Representative 
2140 Capers Avenue—Nashville, Tennessee 


SCOTT. FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Directing Editor 


On the official list 
in TENNESSEE 


makes science teaching easy 
and enjoyable 


presents science as a way lof 


working and thinking 


Grades 1, 2, 3 
Beauchamp-Fogg-Crampton-Gray 


Grades 4, 5, 6 
Beauchamp-Melrose-Blough 


Grades 7, 8, 9 
Beauchamp-Mayfield-West 
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Che World Js Our 


Classroom 


J. POPE DYER 
Central High School, Chattanooga 





A few days ago there came to me a 
letter from a former pupil of mine, 
Sergeant Milton McDonald. Two 
months ago | talked with him on the 
streets of our city; now he is in India. 
This is not a new experience to the 
average teacher of any school. Almost 
deily | receive letters from the “four 
corners of the globe." | am sure this 
is typical of hundreds of teachers in 
our state. 

Today | may receive a letter from a 
lieutenant in the Air Corps who is 
piloting a plane in India. Tomorrow | 
may get a letter from a Marine who 
is actively fighting the Japs on Guadal- 
canal. The next day | may hear from a 
sailor in the Southwest Pacific; a day 
later may come a letter from a former 
pupil who is now fighting in Italy. | 
could mention many other points where 
our boys are located and from these 
centers letters frequently come to us 
from our former students. 

One of the most interesting features 
of these letters is the reference to 
some learning situation that may have 
transpired within the classroom. John 
Wesley is credited with saying, "The 
World Is My Parish." The teacher of 
today could appropriately state, "The 
World Is My Classroom," for in every 
continent scores of her former pupils 
are now fighting with our armed forces 
and in many instances many are now 
dying in those continents. 

It would not be unusual for the aver- 
age teacher, who has taught for a few 
years, to take inventory and locate 
numerous seats in her classroom where 
members of the armed forces previous- 
ly sat, but are now numbered with 
that great multitude who have made 
the supreme sacrifice. These seats 
daily remind us of Jack who had so 
much promise or Bill whom we failed 
in the subject, but won the medal for 
bravery on the verge of his death at 
Betaan, or Paul who had the great per- 
sonality and was liked by all the pupils. 
These are not exceptional cases. They 
merely emphasize the costs of war and 
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the sorrows that accompany these hor- 
rible conflicts. 

War takes the good and the bad, 
the bright and the dull; the adjusted 
and often the antisocial. The boy 
whom we frequently told that he was 
backward become the hero when the 
Wasp sinks. The boy without much 
promise becomes the winner of a 
medal for meritorious deeds at Attu. 
We could multiply these situations. 

Each teacher receives at frequent 
intervals letters that recall certain bits 
of instruction. At times students com- 
pliment us on the type of instruction 
that we gave and tell us about how 
valuable it has been. At other times, 
past students in a considerate but crit- 
ical manner indicate some of the short- 
comings of our instruction. These sug- 
gestions should stimulate every teacher 
to re-examine her instructional meth- 
ods and materials and strive to im- 
prove the weak points and work un- 
ceasingly to strengthen even that which 
is strong. 

In the light of our present position, 
what is our responsibility to the stu- 
dents we are now teaching? 

1. We must teach the importance of 
the postwar world. To be sure, we do 
not know all the complex situations of 
the postwar era, but we are just as 
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certain that there will be problems. 
There are hundreds of articles and ad- 
dresses delivered each month on this 
subject. A familiarity with numerous 
articles and opinions will give us 
ideas of the trends. This will simplify 
our understanding and readjustment 
of the period when it does arrive. 
Churchill, Roosevelt, Kai-shek, Stalin 
will be leaders in directing us into the 
ways that seem best at the expiration 
of hostilities. We might wisely read 
their plans and suggestions for a post- 
war world. Then, it might be sensible 
to read the ideas and thoughts of 
those who widely differ because they 
may be the leaders. One senator said, 
"The people have the right to change 
their representatives for a good rea- 
son, a bad reason, or no reason at all." 
This might be the case in some of the 
United Nations. 

2. We must train our students to be 
tolerant. This is a time for teachers 
to emphasize racial justice—not partic- 
ularly racial equality. Nearly two- 
thirds of the world is populated by per- 
sons of color. Our soldiers and sailors 
are learning to be tolerant as they 
fight shoulder to shoulder with the 
Negro, the Chinese, and the Indian. 
Units in interracial understanding are 
particularly appropriate for this day. 
The students will learn to appreciate 
the solid achievements of the other 
races and will be in a much better po- 
sition to plan for a just and durable 
peace. 

3. We must improve our school of- 
ferings. This seems almost impossible. 
The average superintendent or princi- 
pal may say this cannot be done in 
this present crisis. | think it can. It 
will call for harder work, more super- 
vision, more planning, and a genuine 
effort to demonstrate that education 
is doing a magnificent job in this emer- 
gency. | realize that in many instances 
the teachers are inexperienced and 
new, but the wise principal will utilize 
the talents of the citizens of his com- 
munity to augment his program. The 
patrons who are working for the school 
are the satisfied patrons. Parents can 
be called in to lecture to classes. They 
can be asked to put on a variety pro- 
gram. They have little gas or tires 
now and are hungry for opportunities 
for community service. A _ patriotic 
service honoring the parents of all for- 
mer pupils in the community will be 
worth while and will unite the parents 
behind the educational program. The 
present pupils would, of course, have a 
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part in the program as well as local 
and distant participants. _ Illustrations 
are innumerable to demonstrate how 
the school can now solidify the com- 
munity behind the program of public 
education. Public education has al- 
ways had a fight. The best plan is to 
so strongly fortify our lines that a fight 
later will be useless for our opponents. 
4. We must acquaint our pupils with 
the local problems that are important. 
The community problems should be un- 
derstood and where there are weak- 
nesses possible remedies should be ad- 
vanced. We are training our students 
primarily for good citizenship—effec- 
tively contributing and participating. 
We cannot train them effectively if 
they are kept blind to the needs and 
weaknesses of our community, state, 
nation, or world. We must be care- 
ful to avoid controversies. Sensible 
approaches are just as effective and 
informational — far less controversial. 
The teacher is in the community to 
strengthen the forces of the community 
and not to divide them. Hence, he 
must be diplomatic and tactful. This 
will not deter frank but fair instruction. 
We have in the past taught a gen- 
eration that is now engaged in the 
greatest and most destructive war of 
all time. We cannot change our past 
successful or unsuccessful instructional 
methods. We are now engaged in the 
tremendously significant task of edu- 
cating for the world of tomorrow. We 
must not fail these pupils. They are 
entitled to our best. Nothing less will 
discharge our sacred obligation to 
these our present students, the poten- 
tial builders of a far better world of 
tomorrow. The world of today and to- 
morrow is literally our classroom. 


« 
N.E.A. Honor Roll 


The following schools and school 
systems have reported 100 per cent 
enrollments in the N.E.A. for 1943-44 
since report made on December 6, 
1943. 


CITY 

Elizabethton 

COUNTIES 
Carter Unicoi 

SCHOOLS 
Ferndale Oakview 
Bell Ridge Silvacola 
Blountville Senior Bluff City School 
Feathers Bluff City High 
Gunnings Chinquepin 
Highland Emmett 
Holston Sunrise 
Holston Senior High Walnut Grove 
Kingsley Avoca 
Long Island Cold Springs 
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Cross Pactolus 
Friendship Parker's Chapel 
Holston Valley High Sullivan 
Oakdale Sullivan High 
Paperville Sunnyside 
Rush Woodrow 
Sinking Springs Alice Bell 
Valley Pike McCallie 
Weavers Moses 
Wyatt Van Gilder 
Gibbs High West View 
Miller Perry Jones 
Smithwood Lexington 
Mill Point Lockeland 
West View Orchard View 
Bluff City Buffalo 
Rock Springs Enterprise 
Arcadia Mary Hughes 
Cedar Grove Mary Hughes High 
Litz Manor Mountain View 
Lynn Garden New Bethel 
Ore Bank Recky Springs 
« 


China Book Week 


In cooperation with the Office of 
War Information, the International Re- 
lations Board of the American Library 
Association is sponsoring a China Book 
Week, to be celebrated in school, col- 
lege, and public libraries March 25-31, 
1944. This is the second "week" in a 
series of at least three. British Book 
Week was observed in October, 1943, 
and Russian Book Week is slated for 
May 1-7, 1944. 

School and public libraries will plan 
lecture programs, film showings and 
special Chinese book festivals in co- 
operation with teachers. The Office 
of War Information will issue Library 
War Guide No. 3, available to school 
librarians, in which will be outlined 
program suggestions and sources of 
material. Many materials may be ob- 
tained direct from OWI, and related 
packets on China are offered by the 
United States Office of Education. 
The A. L. A. Bulletin for January, 1944, 
contains detailed plans for observance 


of China Book Week. 
w 


What We Need Is 
School Teachers 


On Mrs. Roosevelt's page, “If You 
Ask Me," in the November, 1943, is- 
sue of the Ladies’ Home Journal ap- 
peared the following question and 


_ Mrs. Roosevelt's reply: 


Question — Why are able-bodied 


young men school teachers permitted 
to remain in the schoolroom when our 
country so desperately needs men in 
war production plants? 

Answer—Has it ever occurred to 
you that our country is going to need 
educated people desperately in the 
next generation, and that school teach- 
ers doing their jobs well are more valu- 
able to the future of the country than 
the next men in any war plant? 

The Ladies’ Home Journal for Janu- 
ary, 1944, raises the issue again in its 
section entitled "Our Readers Write" 
with a letter of comment by a teacher 
who read Mrs. Roosevelt's page for 
November. The editorial comment 
following that letter should be of par- 
ticular interest to all educators. 


FRONT-LINE SCHOOL TEACHERS 
Huntington, New York 

Dear Sirs: On Mrs. Roosevelt's page 
someone asks the question, "Why are 
able-bodied young men school teach- 
ers permitted to remain in the school- 
room when our country needs men in 
war production plants?" 

Where did the questioner get the 
idea that men eligible for service are 
still in the classroom? In our system of 
about 150 teachers we haven't a man 
left who is not overage, except those 
who are unable to pass the physical or 
have several children. A Teacher. 

Comment by Bruce Gould, editor, 
Ladies’ Home Journal: In our opinion, 
however, school teachers could be bet- 
ter deferred than certain defense 
workers. WHAT WE NEED IN THIS 
COUNTRY IS SCHOOL TEACHERS, 
BETTER TEACHERS, AND BETTER 


PAID ONES. — Research Division 
N.E.A. ‘ 
Radio Programs for 
Schools 


A list of selected radio programs for 
school listening for the month of 
February has just been released. A 
copy of this listing may be had free 
by writing Gertrude G. Broderick, Sec- 
retary, Federal Radio Education Com- 
mittee, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 
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CURRENT COMMENT ON... 


Cducation 


OTIS A. CROSBY 


President 
School Public Relations Association 





Big business has spoken FOR edu- 
cation. It's the news event of the 
year in the field of learning. The 
capitalistic world through a major press 
representative, FORTUNE MAGA- 
ZINE, has done more to straighten out 
the thinking of the upper classes as it 
pertains to the schools than could the 
nation's million teachers and adminis- 
trators speaking in unison. Under the 
heading "Ferment in Education," 
FORTUNE MAGAZINE, July, 1943, 
representing big business, declares, 
“Our country is not going to be any 
better than our school system; in very 
measurable part we shall get exactly 
the school system we pay for. We 
need more schools and better teach- 
ers. 

Well in excess of 165,000 people 
paid one dollar per copy to read that, 
and they liked it. But that's not all. 
"Classes are too large. . . . Teacher 
salaries are so low that skilled and 
well trained persons are not attracted 
to the profession. . . . Many school 
systems pay maintenance, carpenters, 
and electricians more than the highest 
paid teacher." 

There is ammunition with which any 
educator can advance on any front at 
any time. Listen: "Some of the 
schools may have done too little be- 
cause they have tried to do too much, 
but by and large, the schools have 
done too little because they have had 
too few funds. . . . The schools are 
constantly beset by pressure groups 
who want to see the tax rate lowered. 
...'' And then big business drives the 
punch that rings the bell: “Too few 
public leaders have insisted on the 
importance of maintaining the schools." 

There is a whole public relations 
course wrapped up in this five-page 
shelf of reading. Teachers need this 
ammunition because it comes straight 
from a group sometimes accused of 
not extending themselves in behalf of 
bettering the learning opportunities of 
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youth. Truly “the King speaks,’ and 
long will live the King. 

Almost any paragraph in the ''Fer- 
ment'’ is a ticket of admission with the 
assurance of advance “dope” on the 
parlay. Not a one-sided story, big 
business has looked, investigated, and 
commented on the entire school pro- 
gram. War has meant fewer and 
poorer teachers. . . . Economic and 
individual conditions of today have 
made necessary a marked change in 
the education as of our forefathers. 
"We must determine what sort of high 


school graduates we want in terms of 
what we seem to lack most-—graduates 
capable of individual thinking, willing 
to participate in civic life; graduates 
with understanding knowledge of the 
country and the world. . . . The posi- 
tive effect of good teaching is tre- 
mendous.'' 'Memorizing has few sup- 
porters. The value of teaching iso- 
lated facts, dates, and names is ques- 
tionable." 

All told it's public relations (rela- 
tions with the public) in simple, authen- 
tic words, by representation of those 
who pay the "freight.’’ It bears re- 
peating to those who seem inclined 
at times to resent the ‘'freight." 


* 
VIRTUE 


A teacher was giving his class a lecture on 
charity. “Willie,” he said, “if | saw a boy 
beating a donkey and stopped him from 
doing so, what virtue should | be showing?" 

Willie (promptly): "Brotherly love." — The 
Kablegram. 

















A Helpful Hint 


hildren love to play at what grownups 
do. That is why there may be an idea 
here for your mothers having a hard 
time getting their children to eat... . 
We are told that combat troops and 
munitions workers say that the big 
treat of Wrigley’s Spearmint in their rations and lunch boxes seems 
to help them actually eat with better appetite for no other reason 
than just because they know this little welcome stick of Gum is 
there waiting for them to get through, to enjoy. .. . Our helpful 
hint, therefore, is as simple as this. But now is a fine time to tell you 
about it—isn't it? When Chewing Gum has become so scarce, you 
can hardly get it... . It may be a good little tip, however, to keep 
in the back of your head. .. . At present, chewing Gum has proved 
helpful in so many ways to so many millions in our Armed Forces, 
in factories and to the public generally, a shortage is not odd. Nor 
is it strange that the scarcity would show up mostin a popular, qual- 
ity Gum like Wrigley’s Spearmint. 

Under war conditions, we just can not produce more Gum... 
unless we lower our quality, which we will not do. So, we urge 
that every available stick of Wrigley’s Spearmint be chewed only 


when and where it ts really needed. 
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Red Cross War Fund 1944 


When bombs fall there is no time 
to send help halfway around the 
world. When a badly wounded fight- 
ing man needs a transfusion, it is too 
late to begin looking for a blood 
donor or find a nurse to care for him. 
When a lonely soldier learns of trouble 
at home, he needs help—immediately. 

The American Red Cross provides 
that help wherever and whenever the 
need arises. A continuous procession 
of blood donors must be maintained, 
nurses must be recruited for the 
Army and Navy, trained Red Cross 
workers and supplies must be sent to 
camps, hospitals, and foreign theatres 
of operation the world over. 

When a train crash leaves scores in- 
jured, when flood engulfs a town, 
when epidemic strikes, delay may cost 
lives. Red Cross disaster relief and 
medical supplies, held in readiness for 
such emergencies, plus trained work- 
ers to rescue and assist victims and 
help in their rehabilitation, will prevent 
delay and thus save many lives. 

To fulfill its many obligations to the 
armed forces and our people, the 
American Red Cross needs your help. 
During 1944 it must supply some 
5,000,000 blood donations. Each 
month 2,500 nurses must be recruited 
for the Army and Navy. Red Cross 
field directors and other trained per- 
sonnel must be stationed at military 
and naval posts and hospitals to help 
our fighting men and their families 
when personal trouble brews, a task in 
which the Red Cross chapter on the 
home front ably does its share. 

At home the Red Cross must con- 
tinue to maintain a state of alert. 
Disasters must be met as they occur. 
Nurse's aides and first aiders must be 
trained and other educational projects 
continued. Food parcels for distribu- 
tion to prisoners of war must be 
packed, surgical dressings made and 
the thousand and one details of ad- 
ministering a far-flung, busy organi- 
zation must be attended. 

All activities of the American Red 
Cross are financed by voluntary gifts 
and contributions. During March, 
designated by President Roosevelt as 
Red Cross Month, the American Red 
Cross must raise its 1944 War Fund 
of unprecedented size to meet un- 
precedented needs. Your contribu- 
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tion will assure maintenance of all Red 
Cross services and thus indirectly help 
save many a life. Let's give! 

* a a 


During March the American Red 
Cross will raise its 1944 War Fund. A 
goal of $200,000,000 has been set. 
This must be met if the Red Cross is 
to continue its work on an undiminished 
scale. Let's give! 

* . - 


The millions of volunteer donors who 
have visited American Red Cross blood 
donor centers have helped save the 
lives of great numbers of our soldiers 
and sailors. These centers are 
equipped with up-to-the-minute scien- 
tific apparatus, and their operation is 
financed from Red Cross funds. Sup- 
port the 1944 Red Cross War Fund 
ard thereby help save the lives of the 
boys at the front. 


x x ~ 


Thousands of food parcels packed 
by volunteers are regularly shipped by 
the American Red Cross for distribu- 
tion to American and United Nations 
prisoners of war and civilian internees 
in Europe. Similar shipments also go 
to the Far East. The Red Cross serves 
on every front. Maintenance of Red 
Cross services, however, depends upon 
the response to the 1944 Red Cross 
War Fund appeal. Let's give! 


* * * 


A soldier in the South Pacific re- 
ceived word of serious trouble at 
home. He went to the American Red 
Cross representative assigned to his 
unit. The latter, in cooperation with 
the man's home chapter, worked out a 
satisfactory solution of the family's 
difficulties. This is one of many Red 
Cross services to soldiers and sailors 
and their families, made possible by 
contributions to the Red Cross War 
Fund. 

* + * 

The American Red Cross maintains 
a staff of trained workers to aid serv- 
icemen's families in trouble. This and 
other services to members of our 
armed forces and their families can be 
continued only with your help. Give 
to the 1944 Red Cross War Fund. 


* * * 


Your Red Cross is at his side. 
Husbands and fathers, brothers and 


sons in the service, all call upon the 


Red Cross in an emergency. Help 
keep the Red Cross at his side by sup- 
porting the 1944 Red Cross War Fund. 


* * * 


Members of the American Junior 
Red Cross take part in many activities 
of the adult organization. In 1943, 
in addition to many other activities, 
they provided |,000 Christmas decora- 
tion kits for use by the American Red 
Cross in military and naval posts and 
hospitals overseas. Part of each con- 
tribution to the 1944 Red Cross War 
Fund will help support the work of 
these young Red Cross workers. Let's 
give! 

* x * 

Disaster relief units equipped with 
mobile first aid facilities and canteens 
are on the alert at strategic points to 
aid the victims of fire, flood, or acci- 
dent. Help the Red Cross to help 
others in an emergency! Support the 
1944 Red Cross War Fund appeal! 


* * * 


The American Red Cross is train- 
ing an additional group of volunteers, 
called dietitian's aides, to supplement 
the work already being done in the 
hospital by nurse's aides and Gray 
Ladies. Help the Red Cross maintain 
and increase its service on the home 
front by supporting the 1944 Red 
Cross War Fund. 


The Teacher of Mathe- 
matics and the War 
Savings Program 


This publication was prepared by a 
committee of authors of mathematics 
textbooks in cooperation with the Edu- 
cation Section of the War Finance 
Division of the Treasury Department. 


This handbook was designed to 
answer the question of many teachers 
of mathematics, “How can my daily 
classes contribute to the war effort at 
the same time they are achieving the 
objectives set for elementary and 
secondary schools?"' The authors have 
attempted to show that the teacher of 
mathematics may further both teaching 
objectives and the War Savings Pro- 
gram at the same time. 

Printed copies are now available in 
quantity from State War Finance Offi- 
cers or from the Education Section in 
Washington. 
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Hducation for Victory 


PEARL S. BUCK 





Thinking people today look for- 
ward to victory with hope and dread 
mingled together. Victory has come 
near with its certainty, and yet we all 
know that the problems of peace will 
be infinitely greater than have been 
the problems of war. War is a single 
procedure in which logic can be put 
aside and thought can be put aside: 
war is a simple physical task of out- 
fighting and outlasting the enemy. The 
complexities of peoples and nations, 
their differences in temperament and 
desires, can all be overlooked so long 
as war lasts. 

But when peace comes, everything 
changes. Then all the differences be- 
tween peoples must be known and un- 
derstood and reckoned with before 
they can be dealt with satisfactorily. 
Much of the responsibility for such 
adjustment will rest upon the United 
States, not just upon our government, 
but upon our people. For our govern- 
ment, according to the customs of 
democracy, is no more than the repre- 
sentatives of our people. If our 
average citizen is ignorant and insular, 
so will our government be. 


We need urgently and swiftly, 
therefore, an education for victory. 
Yesterday's citizen was certainly not 
educated for his duties. Had he been, 
we would not now be in the thick of 
another war. But equally certainly 
today's citizen is not educated for his 
duties, either, nor is there much sign 
yet that tomorrow's citizen will be any 
better off. Ignorance continues, our 
careless ignorance of the other peoples 
with whom we must deal in terms of 
new cooperation in tomorrow's world. 
Until we know what these peoples are, 
how can we cooperate with them? 

Where does the responsibility for 
this new education lie? Squarely on 
the shoulders of the teachers in today’s 
schools. Unless our teachers first un- 
derstand the sort of world in which we 
live, our citizens will not understand 
it. The teacher who goes through the 
old treadmills of established curric- 
ulums, infusing into them no new spirit 
of comprehension, is simply preparing 
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the world for more misunderstandings 
and more wars. Something new must 
come out of our teachers. Children 
are what they always are, fresh malle- 
able material, always alive and awake 
to the changing world, eager for new 
comprehension. | am amazed at the 
awareness of children today and at 
their hunger for new thinking. It is a 
crime today for a teacher to be lazy, 
to teach the same old stuff in the same 
old way, it is a crime now even for a 
teacher to be tired. Somewhere the 
teacher must find the courage and the 
strength not even to be tired. There 
must be a new spirit in teachers now. 

What is this new spirit? It is simply 
the spirit of belief in the world's peo- 
ples, of curiosity about the world's 
peoples, of resolve to know and un- 
derstand about the world's peoples, a 
determination to know today's world. 
If teachers first have this spirit them- 
selves, it will send them out to find 
out about peoples unknown to us in 
the past, disregarded in the present, 
and yet with whom we must live and 
work in the future. Peace can only 
be built together by peoples who un- 
derstand each other and such under- 
standing can only come from people 
who know one another's history, ways, 
likes and dislikes, hopes and fears—all 
that aggregate of experience which 
we call everyday life. The time has 
come when it is necessary for us to 
understand the daily living and thinking 
of the peoples of Russia, of India, of 
China, of England and Africa, of South 
America, of everywhere, because it is 
with these peoples that we must work 
and live in the future. Doors can 
never be shut again—if they are shut 
and if ignorance prevails once more, 
we must prepare for new and more 
terrible wars than the ones we have. 

But curriculums are long fixed and 
sometimes are beyond the control of 
teachers to change immediately. What 
then? Will the teacher resign him- 
self to this? Only the lazy teacher, 
only the uninspired teacher, teaching 
merely for bread. For a curriculum, 
too, depends upon the teacher who 


teaches it. If it is taught without new 
spirit, it is dead and the child remains 
uneducated. If it is taught by the in- 
spired mind, it can become what that 
mind makes it. 

The inspired mind today is the mind 
that understands the need for new un- 
derstanding through fresh sources of 
knowledge being prepared for this 
need. There is a renaissance going on 
now in our country and teachers must 
be aware of and benefit from it. 
There are opportunities being offered 
at many universities to spread knowl- 
edge of the peoples of all countries. 
Organizations such as the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, The Foreign Policy 
Association, the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee and the Information Exchange, 
United States Office of Education, are 
issuing new and simplified materials. 
Relief organizations are sending out in- 
formation that can be used for edu- 
cation as well as relief. The East and 
West Association makes the helping of 
teachers one of its special duties. 
Materials of education for victory are 
being prepared in more than a few 
places, but teachers must first know of 
their own need in order to seek and 
find those materials. 

Victory will not be complete on the 
day when the war ends. Victory will 
only begin on that day. It will not 
be complete until lasting forms of 
peace are shaped, accepted and car- 
ried on by the average citizens of all 
the countries of the world and perhaps 
especially by the average citizens of 
America. But that average citizen 


must be educated here and now, in the 
schoolrooms of our country, before he 
can fulfill his responsibility to the 


world. 





Education Fails 


In spite of the grades, credits or 
letters received, unless it builds the 
finest character, the broadest under- 
standing, the keenest insight into 
meanings, and the surest mastery 
in use and service. 

We give you the utmost help and 
enjoyment possible in every college, 
high school and grade subject, and 
the lowest possible price. $35 per 
full year subject, books loaned. 


THE OPPORTUNITY SCHOOL 


**The Correspondence College” 
1120 Seconp AveE., Jouiet, ILL. 








Education's Men and 
Women of 1943 
WE PAY TRIBUTE TO — 


UNITED STATES SENATOR ELBERT 
THOMAS OF UTAH — because he 
climaxed a ten-year fight for federal 
aid to education with brilliant leader- 
ship in the Senate debates on the 
federal aid-to-education measure; be- 
cause he has introduced a bill calling 
for a billion dollar re-education pro- 
gram for veterans; because he has 
sponsored legislation providing for 
more adequate child-care services in 
the United States. 

DR. GRAYSON KEFAUVER — be- 
cause he kept steadfastly to the belief 
that American educators must take the 
lead in the reconstruction of education 
in Axis and war devastated countries; 
because he pioneered in plans for such 
reconstruction and encouraged educa- 
tors all over the nation in the same 
effort; because he was named the first 
chairman of the International Educa- 
tion Assembly; because he organized 
the Conference of the Liaison Com- 
mittee for International Education at 
Harpers Ferry; and because he was 
appointed by the State Department to 


advise on educational reconstruction 
problems abroad. 


MISS BEULAH HILBLINK, GOTH- 
ENBURG, NEBRASKA — because she 
had the courage to give up less essen- 
tial work to return to the classroom; 
because she told the story of her re- 
turn to duty in a simple, human mes- 
sege entitled "The Return of a 
Teacher"; because through the wide 
publication of this message she has 
affected others in similar situations; 
because of her powerful ending of her 
message, which reads: “If in the years 
of peace that follow this war | am 
asked, "What did you contribute to- 
wards our victory?’ | shall be glad and 
proud to answer, ‘I was a teacher!’ " 
and because she is typical of un- 
counted other teachers who are staying 
on their jobs or returning after stray- 
ing temporarily to other work. 


GOVERNOR ELLIS ARNALL, OF 
GEORGIA—because his fight against 
the domination of Georgia's education 
system by Governor Talmadge stands 
as a warning to executives of other 
states that American citizens will not 
tolerate dictator methods in admin- 
istering public schools; because Gov- 
ernor Arnall's platform on education, 


carried out by the 1943 Legislature, 
excludes the governor from member- 
ship on state boards; sets up a Con- 
stitutional Board of Regents of the 
University System and a Constitutional 
Board of Education to administer com- 
mon schools, and provides for state 
financial support of a teacher retire- 
ment system; because he sponsored 
successfully a move to grant suffrage 
to eighteen-year-old citizens. 

COL. FRANCIS SPAULDING, 
CHIEF, ARMY EDUCATIONAL 
BRANCH — because he reorganized 
service educational opportunities in the 
United States Armed Forces Institute 
and because he had a large part in 
formulating recommendations of the 
Osborne Report to provide educa- 
tional opportunities for returning vet- 
erans. 

Also to A. C. FLORA, PAST PRESI- 
DENT OF THE NEA—because of his 
aggressive leadership of the associa- 
tion; to MAJOR CARLETON WASH- 
BURNE, because in association with a 
British educator, he is renovating Sicil- 
ian education as an experiment in the 
re-education of totalitarians. 

And to many others. This list deals 


(Continued on page 32) 




















YOU CAN MAKE IT * 





Children love to make things! 


Things to Do with Scissors and Paste 


by Newkirk and Zutter 


Here is a book 








that will give them the rich and broadening 
experience of creative work, using only paper 
and cardboard for materials, and tools that 
will be found in every classroom. This is a 
big book, crammed with ingenious ideas for 
making useful and beautiful articles, toys, deco- 
It is simply 
and large full-page charts illustrate 
Most important 
Their eyes 


rations, 
written, 
each step of every project. 
of all, 
will pop with delight as they discover how many 
fascinating things they can make with scissors 


costumes, games, etc. 


your children will love it. 


and paste. 


Write now for complete information 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
221 East Twentieth St. Chicago 16, Illinois 


Dan Rostson, Representative 


Box 507, Paris, Tennessee 








are vou buying 
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Aviation Cadet Training 


CAPTAIN W. F. SIMS 





In an effort to determine the number 
of young men who may be qualified 
within the next two years for Army 
Aviation Cadet Training, the Fourth 
Service Command, with headquarters 
in Atlanta, Ga., has obtained permis- 
sion from the State Department of 
Education of Tennessee, through State 
High School Supervisor R. R. Vance, to 
give the Aviation Cadet Mental 
Screening Examination to each male 
student in the junior and senior classes 
of Tennessee high schools. A similiar 
testing program is being inaugurated 
in the six other states within the Serv- 
ice Command. 

The tests will be given at an appoint- 
ed time in each high school of the state. 
They will be administered by Army Air 
Corps officers who have recently com- 
pleted their combat missions in the 
many theatres of war and officials 
of the Civil Air Patrol also will co- 
operate in the program by giving the 


examinations in Nashville, Memphis, 
Knoxville, Chattanooga, and vicinities. 

The purpose of giving the test to 
Tennessee high school students is two- 
fold: first, it will give seventeen-year- 
old students the opportunity to qualify 
mentally for Army Aviation Cadet 
Training and at the same time will 
acquaint the male student under seven- 
teen with the type and severity of the 
examination, thus enabling him to 
better prepare himself during the re- 
mainder of his high school training so 
that he may pass the qualifying ex- 
amination once he reaches the proper 
age. Secondly, it is contemplated 
that the over-all result of the testing 
program in each school will be made 
available to that school in order that 
the program may be of benefit to the 
public school system of the state as 
well as to the Army. 

After a student has taken the mental 
screening test, the Aviation Cadet 


Board which has jurisdiction over the 
territory in which his school is located 
will direct a letter to his parents in- 
forming them of the purpose of the 
program and also pointing out that 
by taking the examination the student 
has in no way committed himself to 
join the Army Air Forces or any other 
branch of service, but that he has par- 
ticipated in a testing program bene- 
ficial to himself, the school, and the 
Army. However, if the student is 
seventeen years of age and has passed 
the examination, the Cadet Board will 
point out that, with the consent of his 
parents, he may use the examination 
in qualifying as an Army Aviation 
Cadet. 

The seventeen-year-old student who 
passes the mental test may, if he so 
elects and has the written consent of 
his parents, fill out an application for 
Army Aviation Cadet Training. The 
application, when presented, will be 
accompanied by his birth certificate 
and three letters of character recom- 
mendation. The required qualifying 
physical examination will then be given 
at an Army Air Base where the nearest 
Army Aviation Cadet Board is lo- 
cated, the required transportation be- 














OUR LAND AND OUR LIVING 





Tennessee's Book on Conservation 


By John C. Caldwell, James L. Bailey, Richard W. Watkins, formerly members of 
the Tennessee State Conservation Department 


For those interested in conservation, a more important, more timely book could 
hardly be reg nag Taking on the breadth and extent of one of the most 
essential subjects in our schools, OUR LAND AND OUR LIVING is devoted 
to informative material of the state’s resources. 


With clarity and insight the authors point out the forces which tend to break 

down or waste away our natural surroundings. How Soil Is Eroded; Fire, the 
Great Destroyer; What Water Does; The Forest Floor; Why Birds Are Valuable; 
bs = of Fish; The Story of Clay and Minerals are among the many topics 
iscussed. 


A textbook for conservation study at fifth-grade level. 
State Textbook Authority. 
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ing furnished at the expense of the 
Army. Should the interested student 
who has passed the mental test also 
successfully complete the physical 
examination, he will appear before a 
Board of Officers who will pass on his 
final qualifications. Upon successfully 
passing this final test, he will be en- 
listed in the Air Corps Enlisted Re- 
serve, to be called to active duty upon 
reaching the age of eighteen. In the 
event he does not complete his high 
school training before becoming 
eighteen, his active duty call will be 
extended for a period not to exceed 
six months after his eighteenth birth- 
day anniversary. 

Upon reaching eighteen and being 
called to active duty, the successful 
applicant will receive several weeks of 
basic training, after which he will be 
sent to one of a number of college 
training detachments located at the 
verious universities and _ colleges 
throughout the country, where he will 
be given a five-month college course. 
The academic portion of the college 
training he will receive consists of 
courses in English, Mathematics, 
Physics, History, and Geography. He 
also will be given during this period 
ten hours of dual control flight in- 
struction, and in addition, each college 
training detachment offers one hour 
of physical programs and one hour of 
drilling daily. 

When he completes his college train- 
ing, the trainee is then ordered to a 
classification center, where tests will 
be given him to determine his fitness 
for navigator, bombardier, or pilot 
training and where he also will receive 
his appointment as an Aviation Cadet. 

From the classification center, the 
new cadet will be sent to a preflight 
school for several weeks, where he will 
be given additional academic work. 
As a cadet, he will receive a base pay 
of $75.00 a month; a $10,000 life in- 
surance policy carried by the govern- 
ment at no expense to him until his 
graduation; and clothing and quarters. 

Upon completion of his primary, 
basic, and advanced training, he will 
receive a commission as a second lieu- 
tenant or will be appointed a flight 
officer in the Army Air Forces. He 
then receives his wings and is entitled 
to flight pay amounting to an addi- 
tional fifty per cent of his base pay. 
For example, a second lieutenant with 
no dependents may, with his flight pay, 
draw a minimum of $291.00 a month. 
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With dependents, he would be paid 
$327.00 a month. 

To facilitate the program in Ten- 
nessee, High School Supervisor Vance 
has written a letter to all high school 
principals advising them that the tests 
will be given during December, Janu- 
ary, and the first half of February and 
pointing out that the individual school 
has only two responsibilities in connec- 
tion with making arrangements for the 
test. These are to provide a suitable 
room in which the test can be admin- 
istered and to excuse those students 
taking the test from their regular class- 
room work for three hours, the time 
ordinarily required for administering 
the examination. 

Air Corps officers or Civil Air Patrol 
officials will give the examinations, thus 
relieving the school staff from any 
added responsibility in this connection. 

Information concerning the new 
Aviation Cadet testing program and 
any other phase of Aviation Cadet 
Training is available at any Aviation 
Cadet Board. In Tennessee these are 
located at 1005 Third National Bank 
Building, Nashville, and 233 Sterick 
Building, Memphis. 


* 
“Urgently Confronting 


Education” 
—ARE THESE PROBLEMS IN 1944 


How to find and develop new 
teachers to fill ‘the many more vacant 
chairs at teachers’ desks in 1944'' and 
how to hold the good teachers now in 
the service in the face of competing 
salaries is the number one problem con- 
fronting education in 1944, according 
to an informal check with members of 
the Educational Press Association. 

And the corollary to that problem 
is obtaining immeciiate aid from the 
National Government to meet this 
challenge. 

Other problems with which the na- 
tion's teachers, school administrators, 
and education's leaders will grapple 
during the coming months include: 

1. To attune school curricula on all 
levels "to the methods and needs 
incident to the war"; or, to put it 
another way, to adjust school pro- 
grams to immediate real war needs. 
(Nation-wide conversion of high- 
school physical education to a war 
basis—five periods of real physical 
training for all students—is an ex- 
ample of “attuning'’ one area of 
education to war needs.) 


2. To equalize educational opportuni- 
ties between poorer and richer 
states; between city and country 
children; between white and Negro 
citizens. 

3. To re-educate returning servicemen 
and women, in both vocational skills 
and in skills needed for citizenship 
in the postwar unified world. 

. To create an International Office 
of Education to help reconstruct 
education in occupied and Axis 
countries. 

Also urgently confronting education 
in 1944 are extension of nursery educa- 
tion, especially for children of work- 
ing mothers; control of juvenile delin- 
quency; “revival of liberal arts’; im- 
provement of the teaching of geogra- 
phy; and better public relations on the 
part of educators—this last item, inci- 
dentally, was named by the Educational 
Editor of Christian Science Monitor, 
Millicent J. Taylor. 


Ten Outstanding Educa- 
tional Events of 1943 
|. The United States Senate debates 

on federal aid to education—the 
first national airing of education's 
needs in nearly three quarters of 
a century. 

2. Education's acceptance of the 
challenge for international plan- 
ning—as exemplified in the Har- 
pers Ferry meeting of the Inter- 
national Education Assembly and 
conferences of the Committee on 
Educational Reconstruction _ to- 
gether with the publication and 
widespread distribution by the 
Educational Policies Commission 
of the National Education Asso- 
ciation of the pamphlet "Educa- 
tion and the People's Peace." 

3. The teacher shortage; the trend 
to lower teaching standards to 
supply teachers; and the drop in 
teacher-training enrollments. 

4. Trend toward equalization of 
salaries of Negro and white teach- 
ers. Litigation concerning this 
matter has taken place in prac- 
tically every state maintaining 
separate educational facilities for 
the races; in the majority of in- 
stances Negro teachers won their 
point by consent decrees. 

5. The Osborne Committee Report, 
recommending a billion dollar 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Glimpses of eet? 


Wartime British Schools 


WORTH McCLURE 


President 
American Association of School Administrators 





My visit to Britain, upon invitation of 
the British Board of Education and the 
Ministry of Information, gave me an 
opportunity to see a nation, not only 
maintaining educational service in the 
face of total war, but confidently 
planning for improvement and exten- 
sion of educational opportunity. Rapid 
sweeps through England, Scotland, and 
the north of Ireland brought me in con- 
tact with schools of all kinds and with 
most of the wartime problems which 
concern British teachers. 


What a glorious chapter in the his- 
tory of teaching was written by the 
devotion of the teachers during the 
blitz! When the schools were evac- 
uated, many of the teachers went with 
their students. Many still take their 
turns on evacuation services. When 
the children came back to the cities 
after the first months of the war, 
teachers came back too. They went on 
holding classes, in private homes— 
wherever they could find room. Some 
day the full story of their devotion 
must be told. 

In the United Kingdom, school feed- 
ing is becoming universal. Children 
receive at their schools at least one 
well-balanced, attractive meal a day at 
less than cost. They are fed whether 
they can pay or not. There is evidence 
that this program is producing taller, 
sturdier children. | like the large play- 
ing fields of ten to twenty acres | 
found throughout the United Kingdom. 
With less elbow room than America, 
that country's schools are not crowded 
for space. Schools are commonly 
equipped with window ventilation. 
Room temperatures are lower, even in 
peacetime. On the basis of my limited 
observations, | should say that class- 
room lighting, both as to window space 
and artificial lights, might well be more 
adequately provided. 

Because of our emergency program 
in the United States, | was greatly in- 
terested in the British nursery schools. 
These serve children from two to five 
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years. Britain has been the pioneer in 
this field and has had to develop it 
even further because of the large num- 
ber of wartime working mothers. 

| visited one of England's famous 
"public schools." These schools would 
be known in the United States as pri- 
vate or preparatory schools. In many 
ways the life of this school reminded 
me of an American high school. Serv- 
ice activities are noteworthy, the boys 
making their own beds, taking care of 
the lawns and the gardens and engaged 
in learning all sorts of outdoor crafts 
as well as the traditional studies. 

The schools of Britain, as a whole, do 
not seem quite so much a part of the 
community as our own, but closer ties 
between the school and the community 
have been hastened by the war. Bel- 
fast now has fourteen active parents’ 
associations. 

At present the great majority of 
young people in the United Kingdom 
leave school at the age of fourteen. 
Entrance to higher schools is deter- 
mined by examinations taken at the 
age of eleven or twelve. Because the 
secondary or higher schools are thus 
selective, the children in them are ca- 
pable of a very high standard of aca- 
demic education. On the basis of 
limited observation there appears to 
be less emphasis upon history, govern- 
ment, economics, and current prob- 
lems than in American schools. How- 
ever, the early school-leaving age and 
the lack of study about current world 
problems in their secondary schools 
has not kept these wartime youth from 
thinking and questioning about their 
future. Everywhere | went | met 
groups of young people and found 
them talking about reconstruction in 
the postwar world, and they consider 
that educational reform is one of their 
first jobs. 

One of the most interesting things 
about my visit was that it coincided 
with the beginnings of far-reaching 
educational advance. Plans are now 
before Parliament for the raising of 
the school-leaving age to fifteen at 
once, and to sixteen in the near future. 


A much discussed White Paper pro- 
vides for three separate types of 
schools to meet different types of stu- 
dent abilities. There is proposed a 
secondary grammar school for children 
who are qualified for academic studies 
and for entrance into higher schools 
and universities. Likewise secondary 
technical schools are planned for those 
whose interests and abilities lie in the 
field of practical and technical studies, 
and still a third type called the “'sec- 
ondary modern" where a general edu- 
cation will be given largely through 
practical subjects. There are important 
proposals also for education after leav- 
ing school. A compulsory part-time 
scheme up to the age of eighteen is 
contemplated in the Young People's 
Colleges. Those who are going to 
universities will continue their educa- 
tion full-time up to the age of eighteen. 

Very significant is the proposal for 
six months of some form of national 
service before going to the universi- 
ties. From the age of eighteen, ability 
will determine the limits of opportunity 
offered. The state plans to foot the 
bill where talented students have not 
the financial means for university 
studies. 

University enrollment in Britain is 
normally about one-twentieth of that 
of the United States. But, up to the 
present, forty per cent of the students 
in universities in Britain have been sup- 
ported fully by public funds. British 
educationists hope that percentage 
will be increased. This liberal inter- 
pretation of a conservative university 
policy gives America pause. Every 
year some of our best brains are 
wasted, in spite of our wide university 
facilities because talented young peo- 
ple have not the means to carry on. 

Here we can strike a happy medium 
by taking suggestions from each other. 
Where Britain has lost a large amount 
of her college material by too early 
selectivity, we have lost by sending to 
college a cross section based on finan- 
cial ability. We have educated in 
quantity with a view to providing good 
citizens, and this is an ideal we must 
not lose, but qualitatively we have 
much to learn from Britain. 

Now is the time for educational 
statesmanship. If present plans ma- 
terialize at the peace table, there must 
be educational emphasis upon the 
ideals and aspirations which the peo- 
ples of the United Nations hold dear. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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The Blind and Visually Handicapped 


and Tennessee's Corrective Program 


J. RICHARD BLANTON 


Superintendent, Tennessee School for the 
Blind 





If all men are equal, as set forth in 
the Constitution, they are entitled to 
an equal opportunity for an education 
which will fit them for an honorable 
place in society. Some children re- 
quire special help because of handi- 
caps, and they must be given the op- 
portunity to develop their talents and 
abilities. Each child, regardless of 
physical handicaps, is entitled to re- 
ceive an education which provides as 
normal and satisfying childhood as pos- 
sible. He has a right to a preparation 
for adult life which allows him to make 
a place for himself in the social, eco- 
nomic, moral, and religious life of his 
community in accordance with his 
capabilities. All public money spent 
on this type of program is justified if 
a wholesome personality is formed as 
a result of the program. The handi- 
capped child should be made to feel 
that society expects him to prepare 
himself for life's responsibilities just 
as it expects the child with normal 
vision to do. 

It is sound public policy to provide 
special treatment and training for all 
types of exceptional children, and each 
child should have the type of education 
that is best fitted to his intellectual 
and physical needs. It is much better 
to provide training for a handicapped 
child which will prepare him for con- 
structive work than for him to become 
a public charge for his entire life if 
denied training. We, as the educa- 
tional leaders of today, must assist 
handicapped children to feel that they 
have definite responsibilities, that they 
have a place in society, and that so- 
ciety needs and appreciates their every 
contribution. We must help them to 
become self-respecting, confident, law- 
abiding, worthy citizens. 

One of the first things that we need 
to realize in approaching a subject of 
this nature is to find just how many 
blind and visually handicapped children 
of school age are living in Tennessee 
at the present time. The best infor- 
mation which we have available on 
this subject is based on a report made 
by the White House Conference on 
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Child Health and Protection. This re- 
port was published a few years ago 
and gives the following information. 
It was estimated that there were about 
fifteen thousand totally-blind and about 
fifty thousand partially-sighted children 
of school age in the United States. 
Stated in another way, this indicates 
that eighty per cent of the children 
have normal vision, nineteen and sev- 
enty-five hundredths have correctible 
eye defects, twenty hundredths of one 
per cent, or | in 500, have partial 
vision, and five one-hundredths of one 
per cent, or | in 2,000, are. totally 
blind. Based on these percentages, 
Tennessee would have, on the basis of 
the last report of the State Commis- 
sioner of Education, about the follow- 
ing numbers in each group. 

Classification Per Cent White Colored Total 


Normal vision . .80.00 431,075 85,568 516,643 
Correctible eye 





defects ..... 19.75 106,422 21,125 127,547 
Partially- 

Sighted -. £0 078 214 ~=1,292 
Totally-Blind .. .05 269 53 322 
TOTALS .....100.00 538,844 106,960 645,804 


Causes of Blindness.—Many causes 
have contributed to partial vision and 
total blindness. Injury from fireworks, 
shotgun explosions, and other acci- 
dental causes have been responsible 
for approximately sixteen per cent of 
all blindness. However, disease is the 
direct or indirect cause of most cases 
of defective vision. The use of the 
eyes too soon after a case of illness 
is also very harmful. Reading in bed, 
often under very poor lighting condi- 
tions, is also a great contributor to 
visual trouble. The disease commonly 
known as "sore eyes'’ should never be 
neglected, because many serious trou- 
bles may start from this condition. 
Children should not be permitted to 
sit for long periods in picture shows, 
nor should they be permitted to rub 
their eyes with dirty hands, dirty tow- 
els, etc., since many types of infection 
may be spread in this manner. Many 
parents have had the opinion that a 
cross-eyed child would get all right as 
he grew older, but the medical profes- 
sion states that the only way to cor- 
rect this fault is either through correct 
glasses or by operation, and that in 
most cases the operation is required. 


This difficulty may cause a weakening 
of one of the eyes, since it is not used 
in a normal manner. 

Since at least sixty per cent of all 
knowledge is received through the eyes, 
the importance of caring for vision 
cannot be overemphasized. It is noth- 
ing less than criminal to force a child 
to continue to work in a schoolroom 
when he has an eye defect and cannot 
see the work like the other children 
of the class. All too frequently, and 
many times too late, the teacher in the 
public school or the parent of the child 
realizes that he has been struggling 
along with an unsuspected visual de- 
fect and has been gradually falling 
behind his classmates in accomplish- 
ment. 

Prevention of Blindness.—The old 
adage, “An ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure,” applies to 
visual defects in a very definite way. 
It has been authoritatively stated that 
seventy-five per cent of all blindness 
could have been prevented by one or 
more of the present known means: 
skilled medical or surgical treatment, 
control of infectious diseases, giving 
greater attention to general health, 
better nutrition and sanitation, safety 
measures against hazards, better light- 
ing in homes and public buildings, and 
periodic examination of the eyes. Most 
organizations interested in child wel- 
fare make prevention one of their out- 
standing functions. The following is a 
good motto for all people: "Guard 
well the eyes you have, knowing that 
you cannot renew or replace them. 
Make them last their full time of use- 
fulness.'' Children must be taught to 
avoid doing anything that might en- 
danger their vision, and teachers must 
use every known method to impress 
upon their minds the importance of this 
task. 

Eye care must begin at birth, be- 
cause medical science has discovered 
that the injection of antiseptic drops 
prevents the disease known as “'sore 
eyes.’ In 1908 twenty-six and five- 
tenths per cent of all children enter- 
ing the schools for the blind in the 
United States had lost their vision be- 
cause of sore eyes in childhood. By 
1934 the number had been reduced to 
six and seven-tenths per cent, or a re- 
duction of approximately seventy-five 
per cent in a period of only twenty- 
six years, largely due to the use of 
these antiseptic drops, or to other pre- 
ventive methods. The prenatal treat- 
ment of expectant mothers is now rou- 
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tine practice in all good medical cen- 
ters, since it controls the congenital 
effects of syphilis in the unborn. To 
paraphrase a term which is frequently 
heard at the present time, we must 
exert every effort to "keep ‘em see- 
ing. 

There are uncounted thousands of 
people in the United States with de- 
fective vision whose sight could have 
been conserved if they had received 
adequate eye care at the proper time. 
All school teachers should, and must, 
if they are interested in the welfare of 
their children, use every method at 
their disposal to locate children with 
defective vision and then assist the 
parents in caring for these defects. 


TENNESSEE'S PROGRAM FOR THE BLIND 

The Tennessee School for the Blind 
was established by the state legislature 
in 1844 for the training of blind and 
visually handicapped children between 
the ages of six and twenty-one years, 
provided they have sound mind and 
good health, but because of poor vi- 
sion are unable to attend the public 
schools. The Tennessee School for the 
Blind is a part of the public school 
system of the state, is under the state 
commissioner of education, and all of 
its purposes and objectives are strictly 
educational. The school is nonsec- 
tarian, coeducational, and is incorpo- 
rated under the laws of Tennessee. It 
is neither a home nor an asylum for the 
adult blind of the state, but strictly 
a school for the training of children 
with visual handicaps. Separate schools 
are also operated for white and col- 
ored students. No Tennessee child 
should be permitted to grow up with- 
out an education when the state is 
providing a place for them to learn a 
trade in spite of their handicaps. The 
state of Tennessee provides room, 
board, laundry, medical care, school 
supplies, etc., to all residents who are 
otherwise eligible for admission. The 
parents, guardians, or other persons in- 
terested in the children provide cloth- 
ing, transportation, and other money 
needed for incidental expenses such 
as postage, shoe repairs, and haircuts. 

Each child must submit a formal ap- 
plication blank to the superintendent 
before asking for enrollment. Then, 
when he arrives, a complete medical 
examination is made to discover any 
physical defects and thus enable the 
medical staff to understand what is 
needed. The medical staff is com- 
posed of a physician, dentist, eye spe- 
cialist, and nurse. No operations are 
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performed without the written consent 
of the parents, and they are always 
welcome to be present when operations 
are necessary. The students are under 
the constant care of housemothers, 
or supervisors, and are taught to do 
as many things for themselves as pos- 
sible, since they are preparing to en- 
ter a seeing world and must be able 
to do things in order to hold their own 
against competition. 

The students have many opportuni- 
ties to attend programs of many types, 
they go on outings, and they have reg- 
ular social activities in the school. They 
attend Sunday school and church each 
Sunday at the city churches and have 
opportunity in this way to meet and 
associate with people outside of their 
regular environment. 

The teachers and other staff mem- 
bers have either taken special training 
for this type of work or are at present 
studying in the work in order to better 
fit themselves for work with handi- 
capped children. The food is pre- 
pared by experienced cooks, and all 
meals are planned and supervised by 
a trained dietitian. The school nurse 
is constantly checking the children to 
see that minor ailments are treated 
before they become serious, and as a 
result the health record for the past 
two years has been excellent. Very 
few children in the public schools re- 
ceive attention comparable to that re- 
ceived by the children enrolled in the 
Tennessee School for the Blind, and ‘it 
is an evident fact that none receive 
any better attention. The school staff 
urgently requests all superintendents, 
teachers, parents, and other interested 
citizens of the state to assist visually- 
handicapped children in their respec- 
tive communities to enroll in the School 
for the Blind and thus receive the 
benefits which the state is so gracious- 
ly providing. As soon as someone 
discovers that a child cannot make 
normal progress in the public school of 
his community, an effort should be 
made to get him enrolled in the School 
for the Blind before he gets behind 
with his work and thus becomes dis- 
couraged. If we fail to serve these 
handicapped children, we are neglect- 
ing one of our greatest duties as citi- 
zens of Tennessee. The challenge is 
ours. If Tennessee has as many blind 
and visually handicapped as the above 
table would indicate, we are failing, 
since less than one-half of that num- 
ber are at present enrolled in the 
School for the Blind. 


The course of study in the Tennessee 
School for the Blind compares favor- 
ably with that of any public school in 
the state. This is done in order that 
boys and girls may, if they so desire 
and are able, drop out of this school 
and enter a public school and feel that 
their work has been in line with the 
public school course of study. Chil- 
dren enrolled in the School for the 
Blind have many opportunities-for train- 
ing that their brothers and sisters do 
not have in the public schools, since, 
in addition to regular academic work, 
they have a chance to get training in 
other subjects. In the vocational de- 
partment they have work in chair can- 
ing, mattress making, mop-making, 
broommaking, sewing, knitting, and 
cooking. In the music department 
they have work in piano, pipe organ, 
band, chorus, and private voice. 

The teachers in each local commu- 
nity can do a great service to the 
visually handicapped by assisting their 
parents to enroll them in the Tennessee 
School for the Blind. Unless someone 
assists in this capacity, many of these 
children will be kept at home until 
they are nine or ten years of age 
because of the fact that the parents do 
not want to send a handicapped child 
away from home. By this time they 
are so large that they have developed 
an inferiority complex and have this to 
overcome before they can make nor- 
mal progress in their work. When 
visual handicaps are discovered after 
the child has started to public school 
and norma! work cannot be done, the 
teacher should start at once to assist 
the child in enrolling in the School for 
the Blind. If a child can do a part of 
his work with his eyes, but they are too 
weak to do all of his lesson preparation, 
the school maintains a sight conser- 
vation department where clear-type 
books are used for instructional pur- 
poses for as many subjects as the eye 
specialist will recommend, and the 
other lessons are prepared by the 
Braille System, where the child learns 
to read with his fingers and thus saves 
his eyesight. All blind children are 
taught the Braille System in all classes. 

The superintendent will be happy to 
receive the name, address, age, and 
scholastic standing of all blind or vis- 
ually-handicapped children in the state 
between the ages of six and twenty- 
one years. This will enable him to con- 
tact the parents and send them litera- 
ture about the program of work in 
the school. 
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BRITISH SCHOOLS 
(Continued from page 29) 
More than that, there must be ac- 
quaintance and understanding. The 
Educational Policies Commission of the 
United States and important educa- 
tional groups in the United Kingdom 
think there must be an international 
education agency within the frame- 
work of the United Nations. Perhaps 
the beginning might well be made now 
by the United Kingdom and the United 
States who share a common language 
and a common heritage of culture. 
Such an agency might concern itself 
not only with educational research and 
cooperative curriculum studies, but 
might also form a basic organization 
for the interchange of teachers and 
students so that all might have a 
chance to defeat our greatest barrier, 
lack of knowledge of each other. The 
aspirations of the British people are 
akin to those of the American people. 
Let us act through every means at our 
command to promote acquaintance, 
and to get rid of prejudice and igno- 
rance between free peoples, and to 
emphasize that common understanding 
which is the only secure basis for a 
free world. 
“ 


EDUCATION'S MEN 

_ (Continued from page 26) 
with a few names of individuals who 
have given unique and timely services. 
Obviously the list is incomplete; read- 
ers may add or subtract. Many out- 
standing leaders in education have 
continued to serve with the effective- 
ness that has come to be expected of 
them. 

And above all, American education 
pays tribute to, in the words of one 
contributor—"Mr. and Mrs. Average 
Classroom Teacher, who have taken it 
and liked it—without quitting. I'm 
more than proud of the great ma- 
jority."—Edpress News Letter. 


OUTSTANDING EVENTS 

(Continued from page 28) 
educational program for return- 
ing veterans, and introduction of 
S. 1509 by Senator Thomas carry- 
ing the recommendations. 

6. Developments in Latin American 
educational relations as shown in 
(a) the significant study by the 
American Council on Education 
of the manner in which our text- 
books deal with Latin America; 
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and (b) the first meeting of minis- 
ters of education in the New 
World held in Panama. 

7. The Army Specialized Training 
Programs, by means of which col- 
leges and universities were "saved 
from becoming drafty, empty 
halls of learning.’ 

8. America's awakening to the need 
for technical education—as ex- 
emplified by the establishment of 
a United States Office of Educa- 
tion Committee to study this 
missing rung in our vocational- 
professional ladder. 

9. “The Cheshire catlike disappear- 
ance” of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration from the educational 
scene. 

10. The spirited response of teachers 
and administrators to the National 
Education Association's War and 
Peace Fund Campaign. 





Your Hotel Choice 
IN NASHVILLE 





The ANDREW JACKSON 
..- 4 LANDMARK 


of Southern Friendliness 


In this, as in all other Dinkler Hotels, the 
finest in accommodations and the highest 
efficiency in service is supplemented by a 
warm cofrdiality and an air of sincere 
friendliness. 


LEN L. MURRELL, Manager 





OTHER DINKLER HOTELS 
Ansley......... ... ATLANTA, GA. 
Tutwiler.......BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Jefferson Davis. MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


St. Charles . ..NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
O. Henry..... GREENSBORO, N. C. 
Savannab.......... SAVANNAH, GA. 











DINKLER HOTELS 


CARLING DINKLER, President 
3,000 ROOMS IN SOUTHERN HOTELS 


FIRE DRILLS 


(Continued from page 18) 
children at locations where they would! 
be injured by falling walls; they must 
not release children who in their ex- 
citement might return to the building; 
they must not be such as to interfere 
with the work of the firemen nor should 
the firemen in any way block the exit 
of the children with their hose lines or 
ladders. 

"Exit drills should be planned and 
executed with the one thought of re- 
moving the children to a point of 
safety, and in carrying out this plan 
the advice and cooperation of the 
chief of the fire department should in 
ali cases be requested. He should be 
more competent than any other person 
in your community to inspect the prem- 
ises and to develop and aid in the 
execution of an efficient fire drill, 
whether as a test or as an emergency." 


RETURN OF A TEACHER 
(Continued from page 20) 

The eager youngsters who pass in 
and out of my classroom doors will 
have to suffer for the mistakes of this 
generation; | am convinced that the 
greatest contribution | can make to my 
country now is to prepare them for the 
difficulties of their adult life. If in the 
years of peace that follow this war | 
am asked, "What did you contribute 
toward our victory?” | shall be glad 
and proud to answer, "| was a teacher.” 


HEALTH MANUAL 
(Continued from page 19) 

ices, according to leaders in both 
fields. A physically fit person is one 
who is free of handicapping infection, 
disease, or defects; is properly nour- 
ished; practices wholesome mental hy- 
giene; and possesses sufficient strength, 
endurance, skill, and knowledge to per- 
form daily activities successfully." 

The new health education manual is 
commended to you without reservation. 
Save enough of your high school li- 
brary appropriation to purchase with- 
out delay the needed copies. 

* 
SAW THE MILKMAID 

The arithmetic class was learning weights 
and measures. 

"What does milk come in?” 
teacher. 

"In pints," ventured Betty. 

"And what else?" 

"| know," shouted Johnny, who had spent 


the past summer on the farm, “in squirts.’ 
—The Kablegram. 


asked the 
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Twelve new 








At Animals... 
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titles have been added to the 
Basic Science Education Series this year, 
making 57 now available in the whole Series. 


A New Idea in Science Books 
The Basic Science Education Series presents 
a complete basic science program in a form 
different from the traditional textbook. 
The Series consists of numerous small books, 
called “Unitexts,” each of which is a complete 
unit of 36 pages on an individual science 
topic. From this list you can select the units 





BASIC SCIENCE 
EDUCATION SERIES 


A Basie Program in 
Science for 

Primary Grades through 
Junior High School 


that fit your course of study best. The Uni- 
texts can be studied in any sequence and 
with any emphasis desired ‘and only those 
Units you want to teach need to be purchased. 


Easy to Read 
The Science Unitexts are exceptionally easy 
to read. Checked by the Winnetka scale, 
the average reading level of the primary 
Unitexts is upper second grade; of the Inter- 
mediate Unitexts, middle third grade; of the 
junior high Unitexts, low sixth grade. 


Titles in the Basie Science Education Series 


Primary 
ANIMALS ROUND THE YEAR 
AN AQUARIUM 
DOING WORK 
INSECT PARADE, THE 
PLANTS ROUND THE YEAR 
WATER APPEARS AND DISAPPE ARS 


Teachers’ Manuals free with quantity orders. 


Intermediate 
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List Price, Any 


Order from TENNESSEE BOOK < ‘OMP. ANY. 


Title. . . .$0.32 


SAVING OUR WILD LIFE 

SEEDS AND SEED TRAVELS 

SKY ABOVE US, THE 

SOUND 

SCIENTIST AND HIS TOOLS, THE 
SPIDERS 

STORIES READ FROM THE ROCKS 
THERMOMETERS, HEAT AND COLD 
TOADS AND FROGS 

TREES 

WATER 

WHAT THINGS ARE MADE OF 
YOU AS A MACHINE 


Teachers’ Manuals free with quantity orders. 


Junior High School 


ASK THE WEATHERMAN 
BALANCE IN NATURE 
BEYOND THE SOLAR SYSTEM 
EARTH’S CHANGING SURFACE, THE 
EARTH’S NEAREST NEIGHBOR, THE 
FIRE, FRIEND AND FOE 

HEAT 

INSE( an sae te ld AND ENE MIES 

SECT SOCIF 

LIFE THROUG i THE AGES 
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SOIL 

SUN AND ITS FAMII sY, THE 
WAYS OF TH WEATHER, THE 


‘Teachers’ Manuals free with quantity orders. 


Regular Discount to Schools 


EVANSTON. 


SAN FRANCISCO, NEW YORK 
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EVEN IN THESE CRITICAL TIMES, YOU CAN BUY WITH CONFIDENCE, ALL OF THE FOLLOWING LINES OF SUP- 
PLIES AND EQUIPMENT ARE MADE BY AMERICA’S LEADING VIANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTED BY US 





Auditorium .. . 


CHALRS—AMERICAN SEATING Co. 

STAGE EQUIPMENT—Hvsert Mircueitt INpustrikés 
PICTURE PROJECTORS—Society ror Visuat Epucation 
SLIDE FILMS—Jam Hanpby ORGANIZATION 

PICTURE SCREENS—Rapbtant Mee. Co. 


Classrooms .. . 


TEACHER DESKS—ImpertiaL Desk Co. 

PUPILS DESKS—AMERICAN SEATING Co. 

BLACK BOARDS— WEBER-CosTELLO Co. 

TABLET ARM CHAIRS—TEeE tt Crry Cuatr Co. 

MAPS and GLOBES—A. J. Nystrom & Co. 

WINDOW SHADES—E. I. DuPont pE NeEmowrs Co. 
SEAT and PROJECT WORK—IpbpEAL ScHooLt Suppty Co. 


Office... 


DESKS and TABLES—Impertat Desk Co. 
FILING CABINET—Micuican Desk Co. 
DUPLICATORS—Dtimrrto Inc. 


Laboratory .. . 


CHEMISTRY and BIOLOGY TABLES—E. H. SHELDON & Co. 
SCIENCE SUPPLIES—STANDARD SciENCE Suppty Co. 


Playground... 


SWINGS and SLIDES—Everwear Mere. Co. 
BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS—Frep Mepart Merc. Co. 








{| YOUR ORDERS AND INQUIRIES FOR ANY OF 
{| THE ABOVE WILL RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION | 


Nashville Products Co. Highland Products Co. 
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